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for the convenience of Subse 


and ot 


ribers residing in remote places, the wee¥ly numbers ono nee reis 
t, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M 
for te ce Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 £ fr. or 1. 28. oe year. 


sued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


(James HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 








gee _ 7, aa 
URVEYING AND LEVELLING. 

4) — Professor HANNAN LEWIS, A.M. will yay a 
Months’ Course, * On the THEOR Yi und PRACTICE of 

TEVELLING Course Vey ING, on TUESDAY, the Lith inst 
ee, Five 


Farther information may be obtained at, the Office of _— College. 


A. DE MORGAN, Dean “aculty of Arts. 
CHAS. A, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Conn 
University ( College, London, July 7, 1546, 


THE ANNU AL MEETING of the 
‘| ARCH. BOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN 
gai IRELAN), ae the Year gg will be held at YORK, com- 

A 


uly 
mening ir PU Riis race the . ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Pres eh The at Ben. the BARL FITZWILLIAM. 
A arrangement as | e with the Directors of the Lor.don 
ot Birming! yam and the “Midland Counties Railways for th 
» -e of Members, bets ween Loadon and , at reduced fares. 
Lars rewho ha uid their subseription for the current year, 
Mea! “s ose to avail tik emselves of such arrangement, are requested 
am for their Cards at e Apartments of the Institute, be- 
d isth of July. 
tween the . Tt viv or of the Central € yng? 
T. HUDSON TURNER, Resident Secretary. 
3 Haymark t, June] lth, 1816, 
RT-UN ION of LONDON. EXHIBITION. 
—The MODELS submitted in comp vetition for the Premium 
inds offered by this Society for iece of 
»xhibite J the Subscriber id_their 
ESD: AY NE x" fT, at the Con Room, 
rs of 10 and 6, 
GEORGL GODWIN,) Honorary 
_Saly 9, 1846. Y EWh is POCOCK, _J Seer taries. 


OCHOOL OF F RESCO.— Atter twenty years’ 
8 practice as an HISTORIC AL AND FRESCO PAINTER, 
Theg'to acquaint og te arties interested, or who wish to have a 
sound knowledge that highest Art of Painting, that 1 hs +4 
OPENED A SC HOOL for that purpose, and the 1TALI: 
CHALK DRAWING, including PEL c 
tony. at the ay le charge.—Apply to Mr. CO% "On, 6, 

reet, 


Liss arylebo 
lower. _B. I ldry 4 and Ara abesque taught complete for 202. 





4 
of Five Hundred . f 
ve KE 





the large and _yalvable Collection of DRAWIN ETCH- 
1NG3, and PRINTS of the ad Duteh, German, Eng .F i 
sod Italian schools, belonging to the late BARON VERSTOLK 
VAN SUELEN, Minister of State, and comprising many Drawings 
and Etchings by Rembrandt. The beautiful Gallery of Paintings, 
belonging to the same distinguished individual, has lately been 
purchased in one lot for English account. 


"The Hague, July, 1! 1846, 
by a YOUNG | 


FUSIC TAUGHT LADY, 


thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. Terms, 
 & per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen- 
suurch-street. 


[DUCA TION. —GERMANY.—The Principal 
of an Establishment of high standing, at BONN 

RHINE, formed in 1833, on ae aoneee Princip I 
limited number of rtd ‘T ING GENTLEMEN, 
hasa FEW VACAN and tl recommends it to the 
attention of Parents, since it combines the advantages of English 
Saperintendence on tie Continent, the C omforts of a coms, and 
where the Pupils being obliged to speal 
the greater part of the day, make rap 
guages, 1 whilst being prepared either for the Milite rv 
Tniversities, or Mercantile pur: 2 s. The Principal's penning and 
his Prospectus, with the best References, fully confirmatory of the 
above, to be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, 


ndon. 
[HE GERMAN AND FRENCiL PRO- 
TESTANT E ABLISHMENT for a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES, yon 1 House, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
Hill, conducted by Irs. TUPMAN.—Whilst paying every atien- 
tion to those branches of fi jucation culti in the prin- 
gyal schools of this country, Mrs. Tupman combines with them al] 
theadvantages of an enlarged Continental education. and attends, 
especially, to the progress and practice of the German and French 
languages. The resident teachers and servants are foreigners, and 
the Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
wordered as to insure the comfort and health of the 7 The 
stounds for recreation ave extensive : there are hot and cold baths, 
soda medical man visits the Establishment periodically. 
With respect to the de a d results of her plan of education, 
Mrs Tupman can offer a xtensive choice of references. 
Will RE OPE N Monday, 27th of July. 
‘ERMAN MASTER AT HOME, —A Pro- 
fessor of a German University, Author of many Works, who 


laprovided with the highest certificates from English and Foreign 
niversities, offers to stay six or eight weeks with a Gentleman or 








y 
Paniiy in some ples ae. rural part of the Country, to im 
na 


knowledge of 


ive tongue. He is a perfec tE 
ad French seljolar. “Fi 


te references given and expected. 
Dineet to Heivric h, 4, Por a-place, Connaught-square, 


)DUCATION © ‘IN FRANCE. — An English 
Protestant Lady, who receives a LIMITED NUMBER OF 
rots d LADIES at Boulogne-sur-Mer, is now in London for the 
Vacation, and will be happy - have a personal interview with the 
ts or (huardians < any Pupil whom they may desire to place 
wer her care. The Establishment is in the Upper Towa, and 
the instruction comprises every branch of female e du tion, with 
the assistance of eminent Masters. The most ur stionable 
Fuglish references will be given. Address to A. Z. care of Mr, 
Dalton, Bookseller, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 


‘DUCA’ rlON.—Terms, 24 and 30 Guineas per 
mum.— At HOFWYL ‘Hou SE, STAMFORD-HILL, 
TUNG GENTLEMEN receive a liberal education, kind treat- 
ment, and every essential domestic comfort. The aim of the prin- 
cipal _ is fully developed in his work entitled * School Edu- 
cation e Nineteenth Century,’) is to unite the comforts ‘and 
sinantages ot" parental care with the orderly habits and uniuter- 
Progress of a well regulated Public School; to develope 
Simultaneously the physical, moral, and intellectual nature of 
ch child, and thus contribute to render his life a source of hap- 
Pat to himself, and an advantage to his fellow-creatures, 
For Prospectuses, apply us above, 








MPHE attention of the Cognoscenti is ag to | C, 


| Manufacture ever 





GCHOOL, FAMILY, AND CLERIC AL 
‘ AGENCY, 30, Soho-square.— Mr. and Mrs. HINTON respect- 
fully request Gentleme” and Ladies of the Scholastic Profession 
about to make changes, tou “syour them with an early statement of 
their wishes, in order to prevent disappointment, and afford par- 
tics the best chance of making su able engagements. Scholastic 
property transferred, and respectabi> schools recommended for 
placing pupils in England, France, Ge“any, and Switzerland. 
Letters (the only expense to principals) must . be free. 


y ~ > 
‘O ADVERTISERS and the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION.—The MEDICAL TIMES, published every 
Saturday, now circulates among 30,000 medical’ practitioners, “2 
is daily-extending. It is on the table of every respectable Literary 
Institution in the kingdom.— From Mr. Mitchell's Newspaper Press 
Divect :—* The Medical aes occupies & position in the medical 
anak that © that of The Times in the political worid, is furem rst of 
the medical journals for ability, energy and success,” and “is 
well known as the chief organ of the prote —Advertisements 
should besenton or before Thursday, at 12 o’clock.—Office, 49, Essex- 
street, Stran 


(THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION and 

the DAGUERREOTYPE. — A PORTRAIT of LORD 
GOUGH, painted by a Chinese Artist, poe been ard copied for 
the Polytechnic Institution by Mr. CLAUDET, of the Royal 
Ac ide Gallery. 8 & non-inverted Daguer otype Picture of 
th pon org General was wanted for that scientific institution, 
Mr. Claudet has been honoured with the t f executing it by 
his improved process, and the operation has been completely suc- 








| cessful. 


(EAU DE ST’S COLOURED 
VER TED DAGU /ERRE OTYPE PORTRAITS. — Royal 
RES Gall a , King William-street, Strand. — Mr. 
J DET was the ‘arst Sennen who introduced in England the 
P. sau ERREOTYPE process, having pure in the year 1839), 
from M. Daguerre himself, the right of ex ng his patented 
invention. This right has been confirmed by de ons of the Hig sh 
Court of Chancery, the Court of Es “n’s Bench, and the Court oi 
Exchequer. Mr. Claudet’s establishment is, therefore, quite in- 
dependent and separate from any other of the same ki nd, and his 
38, which is entirely peculiar, is practised only hy himself. 


W. COLLINS, of the Royal Polytechnic In- 

stitution, begs to inform his Friends that he continues to 
description of Optical, Philosophical, and Che 
mical Apparatus, Polariscopes, Physioscopes, Proteoscopes, Opaque 
and Transparent Microscopes. Complete Apparatus for the Dis- 
solving Views and Chromotrope, either with or without the Oxy- 
Hydrogen Light. 


{NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square,—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country ' workmen. 


* * ~ 
QHAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE-PAPER and 
' WAFERS.—A Series of Mottoes, of Piety, Wisdom, Wit, and 
Fancy. adapted to every purpose of polite correspondence. A 
quire of cream-laid note-paper, each sheet stamped with a different 
motto, and 24 sta wy oy adhesive envelopes to match, enclosed in an 
elegant box, price ls. 6¢.: or sent to any part of the Kingdom for 
* posts age stamps. A box of the motto wafers for 6d. ; or 50 superb 
srs, stamped with initials in full (two or Ppa. letters), for 
i or ‘either, per post, for seyen stamps.—-HENRY DOLBY, 
Heraldic Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street; 
Golden-square, ?T Trade supplied. 
, ~ > 
B ATHS and WASH-HOUSES for the 
LABOURING CLASSES in the mene West District of 
the Metropolis, 14, George-street. Euston-squar 
Patron, the LORD BISHOP of Li ‘ON DON. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that this 
Establishment (the first of the kind in the Metropolis) is now com- 
pleted, and opened for public view, for a short time, with the 
steam and water laid on, so that the arrangements may be res — 
understood. An early inspection is requested, since, after the es 
blishment has been brought into active operation, it will be i. 
possible to admit visitors, The Committee beg to assure the public, 
this interesting E paiement = eee xerey | & personal inspec- 
tion. Cards of admission to be had of Mr. the Assistant- 
Secretary, at the Establishment, and of o followtag Booksellers: 

ess Kivington, W aterloo- place; Messrs. Nisbet, Berners- 
street ; Mr. Burns, Portman: street ; Mr. Haselden, W igmore- street ; 
Shaw, . Southampton ton- “TOW 5 and Mr. C hisman. Albany-street. 





and NON-IN- 














Goc IETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
LAND and W — 
The E AKL ri iowNEY, 
Presic 
sir “R. Peel, Bart, M.P. 


reasu 
Benjamin Bond Cabbeil, Esq. F.R.S. 
3. 





out ENG ho ees 1772. 


Lord Kenyon. 


duditor: 
John Pepys, Esq.. a nd Capel Cure. Fsq. 
At a MEE TING of GOVE RNORS. held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the Ist day of July, 1846, the cases of 8 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 5 were approved, 2 rejected, and 1 de- 
ferred for inquiry, : 

Since the meeting held on the 3rd of June, FOUR DEBTORS, 
of whom | had a Wife and 3 ¢ ‘hildren, have been Discharged from 
the Prisons of Engiand and Wales; the expense of whose libera- 

including every charge connected with the Society, was 

710. izs, 7d. ; and the following 
BENEPACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT: 
The Receiver-General of wan, Somerset House, Kepay- 

ment 4 Property-Tax. 

T. V. Hardy, Fsq. 

E.S. Chendos Pole, Sosa. per Messrs. Cocks & Co. 
Mrs. Admiral Fane, pe ‘Messrs. Hoare ..........--4--04 20 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Gabball: E eq. , the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Baukers : Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined’ to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 


th. 
every mon JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 





NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. — TO AD- 
4 VERTISERS.—Apvenrtisements and Brits intended for 
insertion in No. X. must be sent to the Publishers by the 15th inst. 
W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. & Co. 


“Edinburgh : nedy. 
‘HEAP BOOKS.—This day is published, 
_/ R. CROZIER’S CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAN D BOOKS, 
English and Foreign, at extremely low prices, 29, Bow- -street, 
Covent-garden. Catalogues may be had on application, postage 


free. by addressing as above. 
\ 7ILLIAMS x NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

1. Theology. 2. Gre ek a: Latin Classics, 3. German Litera- 

tuc*. and Beiles. Lettres. 4. Middle Age peraeare ; Philology. 

5. Or, *utal Books. 6. Selenite Books. 7. Works on the Fine 

Arts. & eae 

> “xy” Quy of the shove may be had separately. 


st publishec 
GERMAN i PAOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & eS A'l. 


* Gers: Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street. Cu, 


rden. 

a " 
SUBLISHING OFFICES TO LET. — The 
attention of all parties connected wi,. the ety vaigible 

with Periodical Publications, is direc sted to ti an : ‘ HITE 

( flices v: resent in EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, by 

F a oo ', FLEET- STRE ET. These Offices, 
a for the use ‘of Authors and Editors, will 
¢ rooms, &t from 20/. upwards; and the 
ccnpsing those in the upper stories will have the « 
maki 





ust published, 


” whi h a 
Se let 
‘2 
part. 


»pportunit 
z arrangements for the sale of respectable “yorka, ~ 4 


e commission. in the front offices of the ground 4 

A GUE PREMISES adjoining (No, 67. t Fike street withes 
jae uge nearly unrivalled in the € ity, are aiso TO nquire 
of Mr. George Luxford, 1,W hitefriay;. street, Flect- 3 





Sales bp Auction. 
CHOICE ORCHIDS FROM CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Moure, J.C. & 8, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
oom, % ing: “+I Covent: arden, on WEDNESDAY 
"15th of Jul clock precisely, 
“COLLE CT iON’ of ORC H IDS, “from Central 
America, just landed ex Clar eaten, and consisting of very 
fine specimens of Cattleyas, Barkerias, Epidendrums, Cycnochea, 
a new Lacena, and many other favourite genera in fine health. 
May be vie wed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of the Auctioneers. 


NATURAL HISTORY, APP AR ATUS “AND Ww -ORKS OF ART. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on F RIDAY, i7th 
of July, at 12 o'clock, 
MISCELL ANEOUS COLLECTION of 
Pi Objects of Natural History and Works of Art, comprising 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Insects, Dried Plants, &c.; a Cylinder 
Electrical Machine, Magic Lanterns, Gas Holders and’ Batteries, a 
few Coins and Medals, Coin Gabinets, Antiquities, Books, Engrav- 
ings, Pictures, Muse, Pamphlet and Letter Boxes, a Mahogany 
Bookcase, &c. May be viewed the day prior and morning of 
Sale, and'¢ intalegee *s had at the Room, 





PALL-MALL.—-IN CHANCERY, “ BOHN v. BOHN,” 
Messrs, FOSTER & SON, ip conjunction with Messrs. EVANS, 
will crt L by oh hg N, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mail on’ 
THU RSDAY, July, 16, “anc 7 following days (2nd and “est h 
excepted,) at :. prec! ‘ach day, without reserve, a portion of 
xtensive and val 
TOCK of BOOKS of the late Mr. JOHN BOHN, 
of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, including Ev: angelistariam 
cum, Graece, a most venerable and ‘splendid manuscript of the 
th Century, upon vellum, from the Earl of Guildford’s 
—Purchas his P ilgrims,and Pilgrimage, 5 vols. with the 
rare frontispiece, 1625—Nicholl’s Leicestershire, 7 vols, 17 
Clutterbuck s Hertfordshire,3 vols. large paper—Livii Historia, 
second edition, the first with a date, spira. 1470—Ovidii Opera, 
2 vols. Hibbert’s copy, J. de Rubeis, 1474—Aristotelis Opera, ¢ Gr é 
vols. first edition, Aldus, li95—Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain. H 
vols. in 4, a mn my Flora Austriaca, 5 vols. Vienna, 1773— 
Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. original edition, 1821 —Galerie de Flo- 
rence, 4 vols, in 2, Paris, 1819—The Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. in 2, 
large paper, India Proofs, 1818 ei omkius's British Gallery. large 
pape t. India Proofs, 18i8—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols. original édition, 
ayo Thesaurum Antiquitatum re &e. 30 vols. 
3 ¢ s Opera, 11 vols. Aldus, 1 tig Aldine, Variorum, 
and other Editions of the Classi cs Works of Natural History— 
Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2 vols. lanes paper, 1780—Pennant’s Works 
—Dibdin’s Decameron, and other Works- tine, rare, and curious 
books in every department of history and literature. 
yn view two days prior, 





Lop egeR mall Svo ae. te 
THE ABBESS of SH NG TESBURY ; or, the 
DAYS of JOHN of GAUNT: a Tale. 
Rivingtons, St. Il’ aul’ s Chur a eaerton place, 





; Vill be published in ¢ 

JOHN HUSS BEFORE THE COU NCIL OF 
e CONSTANCE, 

From the celebrated Picture at } Prenkinet, 
By. $4 LES ain 
Siz e, 38 by 2 _ 

The Picture contains on 30 Full- bp figures, all of which, 
excepting an Ambassador of the Emperor, are of the different 
orders of clergy, and the picture is considered one of the grandest 
which has been produced by the modern school of Germany, and 
must be well known to every English traveller. 

Published by Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, London. 


B = P FEATHER S. 


ner Ib. | Per lb. 
4. 
Mixed cccccecccvcccccveres t 6 | Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2 f) 
Grey Goose.. sesee | 4) Best Irish White Goose.... 2 6 
Foreign ditto ... est Dantric...ccccccseeee 3 0 
arranted swect and free from dust. 

A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tote 
tenham-court-road, opposite the Chapel, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX. 
m Wednesday next. 


will be published o: 





Contents : 
1. LIFE and GENIUS of LEIBNITZ. 
2, FRENCH ALGIERS—THE SAHARA and its TRIBES. 
3. The LONG PARLIAMENT and SIR SIMONDS D’EWES. 
4 GLASSFORD’S LYRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
5, LANGUAGE and STRUCTURE of the STATUTES. 
6 BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
7. FORD and HUGHES on SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
8 MYSTICISM and SCEPTICISM. 
9 WHITE'S SCOTTISH HISTORICAL DRAMAS—EARL of 
GOW RIE—KING of the COMMONS. 
10. COLONIAL PROTECTION. 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


This day is published, 8vo. 25.64 = ~~ 
N the MEANS of RENDERING MO 
sabe ES HETR SuSE APUEABIC' te peor A 
e ST. DAVID’ y , 
QUHAR HOOK, D.D. Vicar of Leeds >Y WALTER ray 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street, 


. In smal] 8vo. price 3s, 6¢,. >>" 
This day is published, in 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, IOEMS By M 
ay is pL _in 1 vol. neatly | ; 1 MS. Mrs. ALFRED GOMER: 
perest GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of | F° ‘Rivingtous. St. Paul's Churchyard and wiom it, 
L Study, so arranged as to require no previous i ee 
snide dike Ciebeomene: MR. MELVILL’S SERMONS, 
CHARLES WHITE, M.A., of Peter House, Cambriage Svo. price 10s. 6d. the Second Volume of 


ry 7 ot In 
The plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect ; xt is easy ERMONS on SOME of the lees 


and progressive. The present generation of students tany well feel | Prominent 
teful to such a man as Mr. White, who has di oy FACTS and REFERENCES in SACRED g 
gra’ 0 such a man a nite, who has dé covered a royal By HENRY MELVILLE. =D STORY, 


This day is published, post Svo. 2s. 6d. : 
ALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN, with 
an Account of the SEIZUKE and DEFENCE of JELLA- | 
LABAD. By Rey. G. R.GLEIG, Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. | 














which their fathers had to er.zounter.”— Atheneum, 





. This day, price 7s. 6¢., THE 
DINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Conducted by PROF. JAMESON. 
on No. 81, JULY 1846. 
Containing: —M. Arago on Weather Prognostications— Prof. 
on the Ichthyological Fauna of the Old Red Sandstone— 
r. H on the Classification of Birds—Rev. J. Adamson on 
Marine Deposits on the margin of Loch Lomond—Mr. Leonard 
Horner's Addrees to the Geological Society—Capt. Rozet on the 
face of the Meon—Prof, Alison on Vital Affmity—Dr. T. An- 
erson on Picoline—Mr. J. G. Stuart’s Description of a Wat» 
Wheel—Dr. Scouler on the Indian Tribes of the North-West “etlast 
¥ peng ee oo ie of on the Wir dh 
ana on Jons on of Trap cks—Proceedinr anal 
Society of Edinburgh—List of Patents—&e. 1 *fthe Royal 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longmar @ Co. London. 





This ““*- BFC“. THE 
\e 7 a . 
EPINBURGH ME‘s3CAL and SL RGICAL 
i Pat No. C1LXVEBE, containing: — Report of the 
Cases of Places, exe Mr. Russell on the Treatment of 
oP i.e Previa, O79 poee 
. uberty in Hindu a aan on . 
> is: . Stratton on Malarial Fevers, Dr. 
fa i the Peni es: ‘of the Ophthalmic Ganglion ; Statistics 
yal Infirmaries of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
tains Reviews of Phillips on Scrofula ; Cox 
Hip-Joint; Mr. Marshall on the Military 
r. Marshall on Military Punishments ; Dr. 
Bennett on Inflammation ; Brodies Lectures on Pathology and 


a concludes With a Digest of the most recent and im- 
rtant Medical Intebligence. 9 ‘ 
Or TC, Black, Edinburgh ; Lon, 22 & Co. London 


On Wednesday, July 1, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE, Volume 2, Part I. 
With numerous Mitustratjons. Price One Shilling. 
0 


mtents. F 

le Painter and Critics—2. The Jesuits—3, William Fleming, 
the en Boatmar—4. A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and 
Light Writers — 6, Poetry —7. Publishers and Mr. Cross versus 
Authors and Wild Beasts—s. Giles Nobody’s Adventures witha 

host—9. Die Ideale—10, Castes and Coteries, Tribulations of a 
Teacher of Languages—l1, Sonnet—12. Sketches of British Land- 
ladies—13, Comparative a = oT Rise and Progress of Liberty 
in England and France (concluded). 

Published by Barker & White, 33, Fleet-street, London; Men- 
cies, Eetabare ; M’Glashan, Dublin ; and to be had by order of 
all Booksellers. S 

The Proprietors of THE UNION MAGAZINE respectfully 
inform their friends and the public, that now and for the future, 
in addition to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be me, 
each containing a full illustration by an eminent Artist, an 
twenty pages of letterpress, in a neat wrapper, at the small charge 
of Three-pence. The work will continue to retain that strictly 
original character which has gained for it so high a position in the 
literary world. ‘The first Part will appear as usual on the Ist of 
July, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
each succeeding Saturday during the month, The first Volume, 


by Prof. Simpson; Mr. 
—A » Dr. Watson on Fractures 





rice 6s, 6d,, containing U46 pages, and numerous engravings by 
Phiz and other eminent Artis , is now ready, and may be had (by 
order) of all Booksellers. 


Lately published, in Syo, with Coloured Plates, Price 10s, 6d, 
EATISE on CORNS, BUNIONS, the 
Diseases of Nails, and the General Management of the Feet. 
By LEWIS DURLACHER, Surgeon-Chiropodist to the Queen. 
“It is a modest and sensible performance, the result obviously of 
much experience, and written in a fair and honest spirit. It is, in 
fact, the only work on the subject which has aay retensions to 
scientific accuracy, or can elaim the attention of the legitimate 
medical practitioner,”"~British and Foreign Medical Review, : 
“This extremely sensible, popular, and well-written treatise 
ves the result of a long experience, from the pees downwards, 
n one of the most extensive and vexatious fields of human suffer- 
ing. He omits all technical terms, and writes clearly and intelli- 
zibly, vindicating his rational views and sober claims from the 
preposterous exaggeration of the empirics and daily advertisers,” 
Examiner, 
London: Sogtte. Marshall & Co. May be had of all Book- 
sellers ; and of the Author, 15, Old Burlington-street. 


J AMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 

e and SUPPLEMENT, in One Alphabet. Abridged by 

JOHNSTONE. 8yo. 2s, 

[LJEE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 

} og UME. By J. H. BURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 
NDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS 
ng wt ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. Small 8yo, 750 pages, 
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BROWNS PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
Fy Page ong Bitten, with a pate, Memoir, and Index; 4 
andsome vo! vo. large type, 2/. 2s,— 8 yped Edition, i 
1 vol. Fifteenth Edition, Ise seus 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


Pure NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured by any 











with certainty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, and he is 
the only person now who understands or can cure mental disease 
as certainly as bodily by other persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the 
habit of doing this for 30 years, and, out of 12,000 applicants in 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 uncured who have followed his 
advice. Depression of spirits, i ietude, sleep] , involun- 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, 
are most speedily cured by the extra means of cure at his house. 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. The 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new fgg for nothing, 
with cases, testimonials, symptoms, cures, &c. will be sent to any 

ress, and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed. At home 
from eleven to three.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 








road to the attainment of a difficult language :--)j+ k ) N 
a o Be :--little do they know | Principal of the East India College, and Chaplain to the Tower 
| 1! on, 





Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cjoak-lane. 
In 12mo. price 4*, the 2nd edition of 


UESTIONS illv.serating the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of (ne CHURCH of ENGLAND: with Proofs 
from Scripture a7 the Primitive Church. 
By th, Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. M.A. 
, Late of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
Tavingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W i 
sto of whom may be — Waterloo-place 
1. The Second Edition of the First Volume, 
8vo. 10s, 6d, 


2. Sermons on various Subjects. By the same 

| Author. Voll. Fifth Edition. 8vo, lus. 6d, V6 . 
| Edition. Svo, 10s, 6d, VOL. IL Thirt 
3. Sermons before the University of Cam 
1837, and 1839. New Edition. In 3 vols. 8yo. (gold 





In 12mo. price 6s, the Sixth Volume of | 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached | 


in the ie Church of Bolton-le- Moors. 
y 


bridge in 

Separately, 

~ Now ready, post Svo. cloth, price @——— 
ay, oe 


the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. = = 
RLOTTE CORDay. 
An Historical Tale. ' 


Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. {HA 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. | C + 
Of whom may be had, the former Volumes, price 6s. each. | 
amet By ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS, 
Authoress of *The Astrologer’s Daughter, &e. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-roy. 


LANDON’S DICTIONARY OF COUNCILS. 
In 1 volume, 12mo. (containing 736 closely-printed pages), price 12s. u 5s 
Just pablished, price 3s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the Marquis of 


MANUAL of COUNCILS of the CHURCH, 
nsdowne, 


4 compeicieg ths Rebatance of the — Kemarkable and Im- 
portant CANONS. phabetically arranged. 7 7 ’ 
By the Rev. EDWARD H: LANDON, M.A. BP CATION, and EDUCATIONAL Insti 
te of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. ITIONS : “i A < 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. | Font the Peenet het to the Industrial Pry. 
| By the Rev. J. BOOTH, LL.D. F.R.S. MRA 
| Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Yj 
rincipal of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, ™ 
__ London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Just published, in one large volume, royal 8vo ‘price 2 & 

YHE GRASSES BRITAIN 

Illustrated by 140 Figures, drawn and engray * 
By RICHARD PARNELL, MD PRS 
> Author of * The Grasses of Scotland,’ 

This “> —_ v om Sewve and full description of every 
species of Grass found in Britain, with their in Agrioy 
ture, he. &e. on 1. : > 
| urchasers of * The Grasses of Scotland’ may have the portion if 
the Work containing the English Gras: : lene 
through their Booksellers to the Publishers” aa applicatio 

William Blackwood & Sos, Edinburgh and London. 
CHEAP EPITION, Your. ry. 
pt BIGNE'S REFORMATION, price Ss, i 
now ready, in post Svo. cloth. Also, . 
OLIVER & BOYD'S STANDARD EDITION 
* of the Four Vols., being the ‘| English Edition corrésted ani 
a 


prospect of | authenticated by the Author. Lange type, with Autoranh pa 











Insvo, price 15s. . 
Y AOLOGY ; or, a Treatise on the Origin, Pro- | 
gress, and Symbolical Import of the SACRED STRUC- 
TURES of the most eminent Nations and Ages of the World, 
By JOHN DUDLEY, M.A, 
Vicar of Humberstone and Sileby, Leicestershire ; 
Sometime Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
And Author of an Essay on the Identity of the River Niger and 


the Nile. | 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Crossley, Leicester. 
WORKS BY THE REV, DR, JAMES, 
In 12mo. price 7s. bd. 
PRACTICAL COMMENT on the ORDI- 
NATION SERVICES. 
By JOHN JAMES, N.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
1. A Comment on the Collects, 10th edition. 5s, 


2. Christian Watchfulness, in the 
Sickness, Mourning, and Death. Sth edition. 6s. Extensive Additions, not hitherto i 
. re . wert Rear” 8, not hitherto published, have been made by 
3. The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and | Dr. D’Aubigné to this Edition, and in a new Preface written 
Explanatory Notes, 12s. ressly for 1t, he says:—* I have revised this translation line 


ine, and word by word ; and I have restored the sense wherever 
4, AComment on the Catechism and the Occa- | did not find it clearly rendered. {tis the only one which T hare 
sional Services: or, the Mother's Help. &s, 6d. 


corrected. declare in consequence, that acknowledge this 
a . translation qs the only faithful expression of my thoughts in the 

** These Works form a Course of Reading in illustration of | Bnghen language, and I recommend it as such to all my reader” 
the Book of Common Prayer, '  Oliyer & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London, 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


OfSATURDAY NEXT, the 18th July, will contain the commencement of several Series of Papers of Social Importance 
and Entertainment, by himself and his Eminent LiTERARY AssociaTEs; and also a mass of News and Information wel 
digested and arranged, suitable to family reading, 


Orrice, 169, SrrAND, 
Where Prospectuses can be had, gratis, or of any Town or Country Newsvender, 














TO ADVERTISERS. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Circulating amongst thousands of all classes, will afford an excellent opportunity to Advertisers. Advertisements, a 
far as possible, classified and inserted in leading places, according to priority of reception at the OF FICE, 169, STRAND, 
where Prospectuses can be had, gratis, or of any Town or Country Newsvender. 





COMPLETION OF THE WALPOLE MEMOIRS. 
Immediately will be published, for the first time in the 8vo. form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 


By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
By the late LORD HOLLAND. 


, The Manuscript of these ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.’ was found at Strawberry Hill, on the death of Hore 
Walpole, along with that of the ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.’ lately published by Sir Denis Le Marchant, in t¥o 
chests, relative to which the Author left written directions that they were not to be opened till a considerable period 
after his decease. That time having arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the Memoirs had beet 
bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave) decided on giving them to the public; and that they might possess every possible 
advantage, it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated men of the period, exalted character, 
and distinguished scholarship, appearéd to point him out as, above all men, peculiarly fitted for the task of preparitg 
them for the press. There can be no question that the ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George LL.’ far exceed in public interts: 
any of the numerous productions of the same accomplished pen. 


** Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Heyry Coipurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS OF 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
SIVORI. ‘SAIN ‘TON, VIEUXTEMPS, and PIATTI. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 


N JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce 
© that his Concerts will PositiveLy TERMINATE next Satur- 
pay, July 18, 1846, 

In order to impart all possible attraction to the last Six Con- 
certs, Engagements have been concluded with Mons. Santon, 
Mons. Vieuxtemps, Signor Sivoni, and Signor Piarri the Cele- 

brated Violoncellist. 

Arrangements for the Last Week. 
ON MONDAY, ue 3th, 
A Soto by M. Vieu Xremps on the Violin. 
A Soto by Signor Piatti on the Violoncello. 
A Sovo by Herr Zwicker on the Trombone, &c. &c. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 
ON TUESDAY, July 14th, 
Pacanini's CLocHETTE, by Signor Sivont. 
Souvenir pe Lucia, by Signor Piatti. 
Tue aaanp Dvuer from Wiiuiam TeLt, by Signor 
atti, and Signor Sivori. 
Also, for the first time,a New MAZURKA Qu Apel LE, as introduced 
this Season by M. E. Cov 
M. Jvcvuten will have the pleasure to present a Copy of his New 
Polka to every Lady visiting the Dress Circle or Private Boxes. 
Tue Britisu Navy Qu ADRILLE, with the New _— 
‘oLKAS, &c, will layed on each evenin 
The Programme for Wednes ay, Thursday, Friday’ "and Satur- 
day (the Last Four Nights), will be published’ in due time, 
ommence at Eight, terminate ee Eleven. 
PROMENADE AND ) & SHILLING. 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE. will take place on 
MONDAY, July 20th. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. JU ac ask 8 GRAND BAL MASQUE, MONDAY, 
July 20, 1846.—M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
his Concerts will rere terminate on Saturday, July 18, and 
that his Grand Bal Mas« (the only one this season) will’ take 
ace on the following Monday, July 20. Every preparation is 
eing made to render this qutertainuaent in every respect equal, if 
not superior, to = Jullien’s former Balls. The decorations, both 
illuminative and floral, will be on a scale of profuse grandeur, 
he Band, asan ‘ Orchestre de Danse.’ will be on a scale hitherto 
unequalled.— —Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. The prices of a 
sion for spectators (for whom the audience portion of the theatre 
will, as before, be set apart) will be, as on former occasions, viz.— 
Dress Circle, 5s.; Boxes, 3s. ; Lower Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 
Private ones from 3¢. ‘3s. upwar ersons taking Private 
kh, will have the privilege of passing to and from the Ball- 
room without extra charge. 


ETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN , chiefly from 

4 Paris, in the Autumn of 1845, on Institutions for ame- 

Pate a the Condition of the People, with brief Descriptions and 

Plates of the Colonies of Mettray eae Petit-bourg, for the Train- 
w ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 1 


ing of Poor Boys. 

N AN UAL of PRACTICAL ‘ASSAYING, 
intended for the use of Metalbunaiots, Captains of Min 

and Assayers in general. With a copious Table, for the purpose o! 

ascertaining in Assays of Gold and Silver, the precise amount, in 

ounces, pennyweights and oan, of Noble Metal contained in one 


ton of Ore from a Raven epee 
By JOHN L, Member of the Chemical Society. 


Coaieet’ H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent- streets 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 3¢., Part II 
(COMMENTARY on the HOLY GOSPELS, 
arranged according to the Table of Lessons for Daily Service ; 
designed iy Parts FAMILY READING. To be completed in Four 


uarte: 
g he Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A 
of Poutede Colle e, Oxford ; Incumbent of Great — 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill ; and Sloman, Yarmouth. 
Just published, demy 12mo. price 6, 
BBOTSMERE;; or, Illustrations of Home 
Rented peyote, By MARY GERTRUDE, Author of * Philip 
mn 


Ss. Whitteiee & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co. Kendal: 
John Hudso' 











ie - in clo! 
. M. MORGAN. 
Chapinan & Hall, 186, ‘Necand. 














Just published, price 5s 
OEMS, PARTLY OF RU RAL LIFE, 
(In_NATIONAL ENGLISH.) 
By WILLIAM BARNES 
Author of * Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect.” 
“Ec yOéva marraivw cai cévdpea.”—Moschus. 
London : J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho-square. 
@@ May be had of Simonds, Clark, or Patch, Dorchester. 


Recently published, | in 3 vols. _. with Portraits, and numerous 
Faatione of University Cust toms and Ceremonies, price 14 10¢, 
|= Ls UNIVERSITIES, from the 
n of PROF. HUBER, now of Berlin, edited by 

PROF. ONEWMAN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“The work has the peculiarity of presenting both the old Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge in a single view, and illustrating 
them alike by their analogies and their contrasts. It contains 

le details concerning the ancient University Constitutions, 
and 1 its later changes, as well as the relation of the Universities 
with Ge Church, the Crown, and finally with the Parliament.”— 
F. W. Newman. 


William ce es a7 Piccadilly. 


ished, pri 

TATIONAL "UN TFORMITY. OF GAUGE; 

a Short Letter to Lord Dalhousie, submitting Reasons for 
preferring the original recommendations of co Sane Commis- 
sioners, to the recent haweed of the Board of 

P d by W. 12 and 13, Parliament street. 

This day is ast eg feap. Svo 
Piszene FALLACIES nguinat ‘GEN ERAL 
»farenners, A Translation of *Sophismes Economi ques, 
Fréderick be ee of the Institute of France 
v Yih Notes, by @ PORTER 
J ain oy Sitebateatons, 











~ 











Just published, and may be had Gratis, 


JREMARKS on IMPROVEMENTS in BREW- 
ING, by using the Patent Malt and Hop Extract, enabling 
Families to Brew without — Utensils. 


Instructions for mendes from the Patent Malt 
and Hop Extract. 
London: Dircks & Co. 7, Nicholaglane, Lombard-street, 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHING BY 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mall, London. 
_ > -— 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


A TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE, 


By Lovisa Stuart CosTELLo, 
Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,’ ‘ The Rose Garden of Persia,’ &c. &c. 

“* A pleasanter book for travellers bound to the North of 
Italy it would be difficult to find; it is well got up, and 
adorned with some good illustrations.” 

Oxford and Cambridge Review. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


A TEN MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN 
BERLIN, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL IN PARIS. 
By Mayor Wurrtinenay, C.B, &e. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. 


ALGIERS THE WARLIKE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Jonn Henry PRINGLE. 


In the Press, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 


CHOLLERTON. 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 


IMAGINATIONS & IMITATIONS 
By Hope. 


**Tt is seldom we encounter a new volume of poems, and 
still more rarely do we meet with poetry, that will com- 
pensate for the past glories of the Muse, as exhibited by 
Seott, Byron, Moore, Hemans, and a host of other gifted 
ones whose names and works will never be forgotten. The 
volume before us contains numerous short pieces, not a few 
of them genuine poetry, fraught with sentiment, and ex- 
pressed felicitously."—Feliv Farley's Journal. 


Now ready, small 8yo. 5s. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK EPISTLES 
PARAPHRASED IN VERSE. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A. Oxford. 


‘The Author says, in his Preface, ‘ As it is not granted 
to every one, however desirous of doing so, to be able to 
understand and appreciate Keble’s Christian Year, my 
versified paraphrase, revolving as it docs in the same 
Church cycle, may perhaps be adopted by some as a sub- 
stitute, by others as a humble companion thereto.” We 
may add, “that it is highly useful in rendering the meaning 
of the Epistles more familiar to young people.” 

Parish Choir, No. IV. 


The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


n ’ 
ROTHEN, 
** The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 
Examiner. 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of sub- 
jects selected for presentation.”—Spcectator. 

“The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet 
there are in it passages and scenes which would make most 
men grave and solemn." Atheneum. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 


Now ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo. price 6s. 
DESPATCHES of the Right Hon. Lieut.-General Viscount 


HARDINGE, G.C.B. Governor-General of India; the Right 
Hion. General Lord GOUGIL, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief ; 


Major-General Sir HARRY SMITII, Bart. G.C.B.; and 
other Documents, hitherto unpublished. Comprising the 
Engagements of MoopKeR, IEROZESHAH, ALIWAL, and 
Sopraoy. With a Map of the Country, and several Plans 
ot the positions of the Army. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 48. cloth, 


WEALTH AND WANT; 


Or, TAXATION as INFLUENCING PRIVATE 
and PUBLIC LIBERTY. 


By D, Urquuart, Esq. 


RICHES 


BOOKS FOR READING SOCIETIES 


LIFE at the WATER CURE; 


Menthe Malvern : a Diary of Factsand Fancies. By R. J. rr Bg 
.A. To which is added, the Sequel. Post 8vo. numerous Litho- 
oats Illustrations, and above 50 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 


TON r a: 
PERSONAL ADV ENTURES in the 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC : with an Account of Governor Rosas. 
By Col. J. ANTHONY KING, 8vo. lis, 

“At the present moment, when public attention is fixed upon the 
naval, military, and political transactions which are taking place 
in the River P lata, this volume will be read with avidity; for be- 
sides embracing the author’ 8 personal adventures, which are some- 
what romantic, it contains the best account we have seen of the 
civil and military history of the feoatine republic, of the cha- 
racter of Rosas, his policy, &c.”"—John Bull, 


r ’ r rg v 
Mr. W. C. TOW NSEND’S LIVES 
of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the 
PRESENT CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 2s. 

“ Lively, entertaining, and interesting.—In the familiar, almost 
dramatic variety of these amusing volumes, the reader finds him- 
self as one looking on.”—Exramine 

“ With such excellent subjects, and ample materials to his hand, 
and with his professionalesprit de corps, Mr. Townsend could scarcely 
fail in producing a pleasant and useful book for the w orld at large, 
and an interesting work for the lawyer or law student.” —Spectator, 


MOORE'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 
from the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. feap. 8vo. 24s, 


v. 

rn ’ T ‘ 2 ¥ S 

The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 
Illustrated by nage! bey ae hral Remains of the Primitive Church 
of Rome. By Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND. 8yo. Woodcuts, 14s, 

bed cae ingenious and scholarly book, which will be 

valued not only by those who feel interested in ¢ ‘*hristian antiqui- 
ties, but by all who would trace the early growth of our religion. 
and mark how truly scriptural it continued for those centuries of 
- rogress before it became corrupted by admixture with the idea 

usages of heathenism.”—Sritannia, 


PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 


3rd Olympiad, By the egg of ‘A Brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 
losophy.’ 2 vols. post Svo. 

“A beautiful and vt narrative.—We should not do jus- 
tice to our feelings concerning this * Tale of Athens’ if we did not 
express our belief that the pean of it stimulates the noblest and 
best affections of the heart. It will make the young and thought- 
less wiser, and it will freshen up right sentiment and high aspira- 
tion in those who already stand on the same level as the writer. In 
his exculpation of Aspasia we heartily rejoice; and freely confess 
that he has opened to us various and happy trains of thought 
thereby. —We farther rejoice in the vindication of Euripides, short 
as it is, in the graceful fiction before us.—In his pages, aes, Anaxa- 
goras and some earlier philosophers receive a praise seldom awarded 
them.—In conclusion, we must observe, that our author's English 
is pure and easy—not ‘like tha ut of some fashionable novelists—and 
remains equally simple and ns atural through the many brilliant 
passages with which it abounds.”—Eclectic Review, J uly, 1846. 


The PRIVATEERSMAN ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. By Captain MARKYAT, R.N, 2 vols 


The Rt. Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSI’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by ROBERT J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 


“These volumes belong in (ea to the recent series of splendid 

republications from the Edinburgh Review, and will be received 
with favour and thankfulness by a numerous class of readers. The 
separate publication of review articles has, till lately, been deemed 
too hazardous a speculation even for our most adventurous book- 
wellows: and the consequence has been that a large mass of profound 
philosophy, accurate scholarship, varied literature, and splendid 
rhetoric, has lain entombed amongst = almost numberless vo- 
lumes of our older periodicals. — We have indulged more freely 
than some may think advisable in extracts from this work, from 
an earnest solicitude toattract our readers to the study of the great 
productions with which it deals.—We need scarcely add, that the 
volumes under review should have a place in the library of every 
intelligent Englishman.”—E£clectic Review, July, 18 


y + - Toop 
MARGARET RU SSELL: 
biography. Feap. Svo. ¢s. 

“ The truth is, that the book is an exceedingly clever one, though 
pitched throughout upon the mournful key. It is impossible not 
to continue to read it ; and the very perple xities which arise from 
the rigid inflexibility of the heroine’s moral character, and so pro- 
voke one, are proofs of the author's skill, and the reader's paiuful 
and involuntary interest in the os — Morning Chronicle. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
MIDDLE AGES, from Records in the Swiss Archives. By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18, 


Mr. IHAYDON’S- LECTURES on 


PAINTING and DESIGN. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 21s, 


XU. 

The SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, L.L.D. 8vo. Ilustrations, 14s. 

“Dr. Mackay’s volume will prove a most agreeable guide and 
pa to allexplorers of this delightful district.”"—Morning 
Aro. 

“ Altogether the volume is the perfection of intatestenl com- 

panionship in the lake district.” “—Liverponl. Albio 


LIFE of AMIR DOST MOHAMED 
KHAN, of Caboul. By MOHAN LAL, Knight of the Persian 
Order of the Lion and Sun. 2 vols. 8vyo. numerous Portraits. 

(Nearly ready, 








an Auto- 








London; Lonemay, Brown, Grey, AND Longmans. 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISH 
MR. BENTLEY. BD By 


1. 
NEW ROMANCE BY FENIMORE COOPER, Esq, 


TRWwa 
RAVENSNEST; 
THE RED-SKINS. A ROMANCE, 
By J. FENiMorE Cooper, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘Ty, 
Pathfinder,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8yo, o 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS [y 
1845. 
By Count Sr. Maris, 
Formerly in the French Military Service, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el- Kader, 
3. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


MRS. GORE'S DEBUTANTE; 


» THE LONDON SEASON, 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


Or, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, nd Her Masesty tar Qrepy, 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES of 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, 


SECOND LOVE: A NOVEL, 
From the Nore-nook of a TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
6. 
TIVE OCCULT SCIENCES. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 
From the French. Edited, and Ilustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomson, M.D, 2 vols. 8yo. 


MEMOIRS OF ‘h FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 


By the Countess or BLEssinoton, 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


8. 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs. Jameson, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets, 
* Memoirs of Female Sov ereis gns,’ &e. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 





NEW aaa JUST READY. 


WANDERIN rG8 IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By Henry H. Meruven, B.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Rlustrations. 


2. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
Ab T YTV 
THE DEERHURSTS. 
Edited by the CounrTeEss of BLEssINGTON, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre,’ &¢. 


3. 
THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL “LETTER 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Portraits of HENRY THE EIGHTH and CHARLES 
THE FIRST, engraved from Original Pictures in the 
possession of ‘the Duke or NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-streeh 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her DLajesty.) 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1846. 
REVIEWS 





The Oregon Question examined in respect to 


Facts and the Law Nations. By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L., Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Oxford. Longman 


ii in California. By an American.— Chinig- 
chinich ; @ Historical Account of the Indians 
at the Missionary Establishment of San Juan 
Capistrano. By the Rev. Father Friar Gero- 
nimo Boscana. ‘Translated from the Original 
Spanish MS. Wiley & Putnam. 

Waarever of interest may have attached to 

the question discussed in the first of these 

volumes, and others of its kind, is, now—save 
for the historian only—extinguished by the 

Convention which has practically settled it. 

Of Mr. Twiss’s book, then, it is sufficient to 

say that it is a full, elaborate, and impartial 

examination of that question in all its bearings, 

—the ablest publication on the subject that has 

appeared on either side of the Atlantic. If it 

does not contain much new matter (for the sub- 
ject had been pretty well exhausted) it exhibits 
afair abstract of all that has been advanced by 
the advocates of both parties; and it has the 
merit of exposing mildly, yet forcibly, the mis- 
statements, or misconceptions, of the Americans. 

The second of the works whose titles head 
this article, has now, therefore, a less divided 
interest; arising out of the persevering and sys- 
tematic encroachments of the American people 
in the Californias. The swarms of emigrants 
who annually leave the western bank of the 

Missouri, ostensibly for the vicinity of the 

Willamette, but really for that of the Rio 

Sacramento,—the efforts made, now by nego- 

tiation, now by offers of money, and some- 

times by menace, to obtain possession of the 
important town and harbour of San Francisco, 
which commands the upper province, leave 
no room for uncertainty in reference to their 
object. We may add, that many of the commer- 
cial agents despatched to the shores of the 

North Pacific are intrusted with functions of 

another kind, —that of preparing the way 

for American domination. Newspapers and 
books now openly proclaim the duty of ‘annex- 
ation; and where government has no strength 
in itself, or settled principles of policy, but 
receives its impulse from the sovereign people, 
such a result is too likely to follow, unless the 
attention of those interested in preventing it be 
early and emphatically called to the subject. 

Though the author of ‘Life in California’ 
would fain appear to the world as merely a com- 
mercial agent from Boston, internal evidence 
proves that he was also intrusted with a mission 
far more important,—no matter whether by the 
general government or by an association of 

Boston merchants. He is a lively, dashing 

writer; with no great extent, indeed, of informa- 

tion, but with a certain readiness of the pen 
whenever he has to describe what he thinks 
worthy of his observation. For this reason, he 
is always an agreeable companion,—and he is 
sometimes more. With all his admiration for 
republican institutions, he confirms the report 
of every preceding traveller, that they have 
ignally failed in every part of Mexico,—and 
wowhere more so than in California. This 
failure, however, must be charged, not to the 
stitutions themselves, but to the character 
of the people, who were unprepared for them. 

To introduce the practice of self-government 

tmongst a population accustomed to blind 

obedience, ignorant of civilized usages and 

“cial obligations, without education, without 

Mevious discipline of any kind, and doubtful if 


patriotism be in any country more than an empty 
name,—a population who have never dreamt 
of that great fundamental principle in all com- 
munities worthy the name, that the good of 
the individual cannot subsist without that of 
the whole, and that without a sacrifice, in some 
degree, of natural rights, there can be no 
social prosperity or even social existence,— 
a population habitually indolent, indisposed 
to enterprise in any shape, and eager to obtain 
money easily, no matter in how corrupt a 
manner,—was scarcely a wise attempt, how- 
ever agreeable to Mr. Canning, our foreign 
secretary at the time. From the days of Aris- 
totle, at least, the maxim is a trite one, that no 
man should be intrusted with freedom who has 
not been previously rendered qualified to use it. 

In the narrative before us (‘ Life in Califor- 
nia’), we perceive that the custom-house and 
other functionaries of the province could easily 
dispense with the regulations they had sworn to 
enforce, whenever solicited to do so at a friendly 
interview,—that is, whenever sufficiently bribed. 
Of what moment were the revenues of the coun- 
try to them, compared with their own imme- 
diate interests? Justice, too, slumbered :— 

“A white man was stabbed by a black fellow; but 
this being considered only an ordinary occuryence, 
no notice was taken of it. A sergeant of artillery 
who had cut the throat of his comrade, was put on 
board the barque Leonor, bound to St. Blas. There 
being no constituted tribunal here to take cogni- 
zance of the deed, the villain was sent to Mexico, 
where, the probability is, he was promoted, and will 
be ordered back to commit more murders! This 
has been too often the case; and the assassin, em- 
boldened in consequence, hesitates not to kill, when 
he feels it indispensable to his purpose. What is 
most astonishing, is, why the Indian does not take 
example from his Mexican brethren, and like them, 
killand plunder. Thanks to the worthy missionaries, 
who have taught him and made him superior to 
those of higher pretensions to civilization!” 

The anonymous author was in the country 
before the missions were secularized—that is, 
plundered—by the general and local govern- 
ment, and still more by the agents in the em- 
ployment of both ; and he was also there after 
their destruction: and the contrast in the 
condition of the Indians at the two periods 
is painfully melancholy,— a characteristic fea- 
ture of the way in which free institutions have 
been abused, and of the detestable administra- 
tions which for twenty-four years have cursed 
the whole region from Panama to San Francisco. 
Yet it must not be supposed that the reign of 
the Padres was without evil. At one mission,— 

“ Mass is offered daily, and the greater portion of 
the Indians attend; but it is not unusual to see 
numbers of them driven along by alcaldes, and under 
the whip’s lash forced to the very doors of the sanc- 
tuary. The men are placed generally upon the left, 
and the females occupy the right of the church, so 
that a passage way or aisle is formed between them 
from the principal entrance to the altar, where zea- 
lous officials are stationed to enforce silence and 
attention. At evening again, ‘ El Rosario’ is prayed, 
and a second time all assemble to participate in 
supplication to the Virgin. The condition of these 
Indians is miserable indeed; and it is not to be 
wondered at that many attempt to escape from the 
severity of the reiigious discipline at the Mission. 
They are pursued, and generally taken; when they 
are flogged, and an iron clog is fastened to their legs, 
serving as additional punishment, and a warning to 
others.” 

Such religion as this might well be dispensed 
with, since it could neither honour the Creator 
nor benefit the individual. 

The natives have many diversions of their 
own. Probably the colonies established by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese are the only places 
on earth where any considerable traces exist of 
the old miracle plays or mysteries. Our “ Ame- 








rican’’ witnessed one at San Diego; which, 
had we been there instead of him, would for a 
moment have made us suspect that we were 
living in the fourteenth, instead of the nine- 
teenth, century. It took place on Christmas 
eve :— 

** At an early hour illuminations commenced, fire- 
works were let off, and all was rejoicing. The 
church bells rang merrily, and long before the time 
of mass the pathways leading to the Presidio were 
enlivened by crowds hurrying todevotion. I accom. 
panied Don José Antonio, who procured for me a 
stand where I could see distinctly everything that 
took place. The mass commenced, Padre Vicente 
de Oliva officiated, and at the conclusion of the 
mysterious ‘ sacrificio’ he produced a small image 
representing the infant Saviour, which he held in his 
hands for all who chose to approach and kiss. After 
this, the tinkling of the guitar was heard without, 
the body of the church was cleared, and immediately 
commenced the harmonious sounds of a choir of 
voices, The characters entered in procession, adorn- 
ed with appropriate costume, and bearing banners. 
There were six females representing shepherdesses, 
three men and a hoy. One of the men personated 
Lucifer, one a hermit, and the other Bartolo, a lazy 
vagabond, whilst the boy represented the archangel 
Gabricl. The story of their performance is partially 
drawn from the Bible, and commences with the angel's 
appearance to the shepherds, his account of the birth 
of our Saviour, and exhortation to them to repair to 
the scene of the manger. Lucifer appears among 
them, and endeavours to prevent the prosecution of 
their journey. His influence and temptations are 
about to succeed, when Gabriel again appears and 
frustrates their effect. A dialogue is then carried on 
of considerable length relative to the attributes of the 
Deity, which ends in the submission of Satan. The 
whole is interspersed with songs and incidents that 
seem better adapted to the stage than the church, 
For several days this theatrical representation is 
exhibited at the principal houses, and the performers 
at the conclusion of the play are entertained with 
refreshments. ‘The boys take an enthusiastic part 
in the performance, and follow about, from house to 
house, perfectly enraptured with the comicalities of 
the hermit and Bartolo.” 


The following is ludicrous enough :— 

“A slight misunderstanding in trade with one of 
the priests of San Francisco rendered it advisable 
that I should visit the north; and accordingly, having 
made all necessary arrangements, I was soon on my 
way for that quarter. Arriving at the Mission of St. 
Luis Obispo on the second day of my journey, how 
great was my surprise, on riding up to the corridor, 
to be saluted by the Padre in my own language. 
‘How do you do, sir? Very good oysters, Mr. Fish ! 
come in! May the devil skin you to make your 
mother a night-cap!’ The most outrageous oaths 
rattled from his tongue with most amusing volubility. 
At last, tired of his display in English, he abandoned 
it for a language more harmonious in sound, and in 
which he was more competent to converse. The 
mystery was soon solved. An eccentric old Scotch- 
man, named Mulliken, had resided with him a 
number of years during his administration of the 
Mission of Santa Cruz, and had amused himself in 
his leisure moments by adding to the old friar’s 
limited stock of English; who, poor man! pro- 
foundly ignorant of the real meaning of his salutations, 
thought he had addressed me in the most civil and 
courteous manner !’’ 

To it we join another extract of a very differ- 
ent character. Science will still have its mar- 
tyrs :— 

“I found a new resident at Monterey—David 
Douglas, Esq., a naturalist from Scotland, who had 
been indefatigable in his researches throughout the 
northern regions of America, and was adding to his 
treasure the peculiar productions of California. I 
was told he would frequently go off, attended only 
by his little dog, and with rifle in hand search the 
wildest thicket in hopes of meeting a bear; yet the 
sight of a bullock grazing in an open field was to 
him more dreadful than all the terrors of the forest. 
He once told me that this was his only fear, little 
thinking what a fate was in reserve for him. He 
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went afterwards from Monterey to the Sandwich 
Islands, One morning he was found at the bottom 
of a pit which had been prepared as a trap for wild 
bulls. It is supposed that from curiosity he had 
approached too near to get a sight of the furious 
animal that had been ensnared, and the earth giving 
way, precipitated him below. The merciless brute 
had gored him to death. His faithful little dog was 
found near the spot, watching a basket of his collec- 
tions.” 

The third of the works at the head of this 
notice, (forming with the second a single 
volume,) is written by a Spanish friar, Father 
Geronimo Boscana, who was head of the mission 
of San Juan Capistrano,—and is not unworthy 
of notice. The following extracts will show 
that, in regard to the creation of the world, the 
Indian tribes do not agree. Of one tribe we 
learn :— 

“Their belief is this: before this world was, there 
existed one above, and another below. These two were 
brother and sister. The one above signified the 
heavens, and the one below represented the earth. 
But the heaven and earth here mentioned were not 
as they appear now to us, but of another nature, 
which they could not explain. We may, therefore, 
consider them as imaginary. All below was dark, 
without sun, moon, or stars. The brother came unto 
the sister, and brought the light, which is the sun, 
saying he would take her unto him to wife; she re- 
sisted, reminding him of their affinity, and desired that 
he would return and leave her in peace. But in time 
they were wedded, and the first fruits of their union 
were earth and sand. After which, were produced 
rocks and stones of all kinds, particularly flints, for 
their arrows; then, trees and shrubbery; next, herbs, 
and grass; and again, animals, principally the kind 
which they eat. Finally, was born one that they 
called Ouiot. This was an animated being. The 
father and mother of Ouiot were not mortals, as we 
said before, but were of a nature they could not 
explain. This said Ouiot had children, and was king, 
or grand captain of the first family ; and, as I under- 
stand it, we are to suppose them, like their parent, 
a species of animal, distinct from any which now 
inhabit the earth; or, in other words, imaginary 
phantoms. Upon inquiring how this grand captain 
could have had children, and what was the name of 
his partner, they could not explain ; but he had chil- 
dren, and many, both male and female.” 

The above is the belief of the Terranos. 
That of the Playanos is not less curious :— 

“An invisible and all-powerful being called Nocumo 
made the world, the sea, and all that is therein con- 
tained, such as animals, trees, plants and fishes. In 
its form it was spherical, and rested upon his hands; 
but, being continually in motion, he resolved to secure 
the same by placing in its centre a black rock, called 
Tosaut, and it remained firm, and secure as at the 
present time. This black rock, the Indians say, isfrom 
asmall island near the beach, and the fragments which 
they often collect, serve as trowels, with which they 
smooth their mud walls. The sea, at that time, was 
no more than a small stream of water, running from 
the south to the north, encircling the world: 80 filled 
with fish, that they were literally piled one on top of 
another, in such a state of inconvenience, that they 
held a consultation, and some were for landing upon 
the earth; others were of opinion that it would be 
impossible, for they would perish when exposed to 
the air and the heat of the sun, and besides they had 
no legs and feet as other animals have. While con- 
ferring upon this matter, there came a large fish, 
bringing with him the rock Tosaut, which, having 
broken, they found in its centre a ball formed like a 
bladder, filled with gall. This they emptied into the 
water, and from its fresh state it was converted into 
a bitter condition. The water then immediately 
swelled, and overflowed upon the earth, covering the 
space which it does now, and the fishes were rejoiced 
to find themselves so amply supplied with room, and 
at the change effected in the taste. Nocumo having 
created all the things contained in the world, and 
secured it with the rock Tosaut, as before remarked, 
created man, or the first Indian, out of the earth, and 
called him Ejoni. Afterwards he created woman, 
and gave her the name of 4é. It is not known of 
what she was made, but the supposition is that she 





was created from the earth, like the man. Many 
years after the creation of Ejoni and 4é, one of their 
descendants, called Sirout (which signifies a hand-full 
of tobacco) and his wife called Ycaiut, (which signi- 
fies above) had a son, and they gave him the name 
of Ouiot. This name, according to the explanation 
given by the Indians, signifies something which has 
taken root, denoting that in like manner, he would, 
in course of time, extend his power and dominion 
over the earth, as the largest trees spread their roots 
in every direction. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain if the name Ouiot, properly implying dominator, 
was given to him at the time of his birth, or at the 
time of his celebrity as the great Captain.” 

The superstition of all the Indians is fright- 
ful,—even after their nominal conversion to 
Christianity. Many still believe in the exist- 
ence of a god called Chinigchinich; who did 
not appear to the world until after the death, 
and due performance of the funeral rites, of 
the Captain or leader, Ouiot :— 

“ After burning the body, a general council was 
called, to make provision for the collecting of grain 
and seeds; the acorns, &c. &c., and the flesh of ani- 
mals; such as deer, rabbits, hares, squirrels, rats, and 
all kinds which they fed upon. While consulting 
together, they beheld for several days, and at distinct 
times, a spectre, unlike themselves, who appeared and 
disappeared ; sometimes in one direction and some- 
times in another. Alarmed at its appearance, they 
determined to speak to it. Having summoned it to 
their presence, inquiries were made if he was their 
Captain Ouiot. ‘I am not Ouiot,’ said he, ‘but a 
captain of greater power; and my name is Chinig- 
chinich. My habitation is above. On what matters 
are you debating, and why are you thus congregated ?* 
he inquired. ‘Our captain is dead,’ said they, ‘we 
have come to his interment, and were discussing in 
what manner to maintain ourselves upon the seeds 
of the fields, and the flesh of animals, without being 
obliged to live upon the clay, or earth, as we have 
done.’ Having listened to their answer, he spake 
unto them, and said, ‘I create all things; I will 
make you another people, and from this time, one 
of you shall be endowed with the power to cause it 
to rain, another to influence the dews, another to 
produce the acorn, another to create rabbits, another 
ducks, another geese, another deer.’ In fine, each 
one received his particular occupation, and power to 
create such food as they now eat. Even now, such 
as claim to be descendants of this people, pretend to 
be endowed with the same powers, and are frequently 
consulted as to their harvests, and receive in return 
for their advice, a gift of some kind, either in money 
or clothing, and, in fact, the result of their harvest 
depends entirely upon the maintenance given to 
these sorcerers, and the supplying all their necessities. 
To offend them, would be to destroy all their pro- 
ductions of flesh and grain.” 


This curious book will be found of use to 
the future historian and geographer. 





Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, with 


Critical and Explanatory Remarks. By the 
late Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by the Rev. J. Reynolds, M.R.A.S. 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 


Sir Gore Ouseley was one of these remarkable 
men who, destined to a private career, are 
brought by fortuitous circumstances into public 
life, and rise into eminence by having the tact 
and talent to avail themselves of opportunities. 
The second son of an Irish gentleman of mode- 
rate fortunes, he went to India, in a mercantile 
capacity, at the age of seventeen; where he 
and his elder brother William soon became dis- 
tinguished in the select literary circle that col- 
lected round Sir William Jones. Commercial 
affairs led him to Lucknow: and there he ac- 
quired great influence with the Nabob-Vizier, 
Saadut Ali,—and had the chief share in recon- 
ciling that prince to the changes and conces- 
sions which the distracted state of Oude induced 
the Marquis of Wellesley to demand. Persian 
was the language of the principal native courts 





in India, and an intimate knowledge of it 
essentially necessary to success in diplomas 
The library of Lucknow was extensive. ,°; 
Ouseley availed himself of its treasures ae 
only to converse in the language with ease i 
fluency, but also to write it correctly, ang A 
ter the involved and conventional phrases whieh 
perverted taste has introduced into official i 
tercourse. On his return to England, he wa, 
created a baronet; and, after the lapse of me 
time, was sent as Ambassador to Persia, After 
long and annoying discussions, he succeeded jy 
negotiating a definitive treaty of peace; anj 
on the day when it was signed, the Shah " 
sented him with the Persian Order of the Lion 
and Sun, set in diamonds. Soon after, Sir Gore 
assisted in settling the terms of a treaty between 
Persia and Russia ;—a service which was highly 
appreciated by the Emperor Alexander, |) 
1814, he quitted Persia, and returned to Epo. 
land ;—where he was kindly received by the 
Prince Regent, and appointed a Privy Cow. 
cillor. 

Sir Gore Ouseley was one of the founders of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and also of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. To the latter 
he was fondly attached; and he obtained for jt 
the patronage of the English Royal Family 
and of several sovereigns of Europe. A short 
time before his death, he read to the Oriental 
Translation Committee the plan which he had 
proposed for himself in the work before us, 
His object was, to supply the Committee with 
a catalogue of Oriental manuscripts; accom. 
panying the title of each work with an account 
of the kind of estimation in which it was held 
by native critics, and a brief memoir of its 
author. He completed the notices of thirty-one 
Persian compositions ;—and these are published 
in the volume before us, together with a trans. 
lation of some fragments of a Persian romance, 
founded on the history of Behram Gir. 


The first poet whom Sir Gore has introduced 
is Saadi, the well known author of the Gulistin, 
or Rose Garden; who flourished in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. He fought agains 
the Crusaders in Palestine,—was captured, and 
made a slave,—was liberated only to be mar 
ried,—and found his wife a worse task-master 
than any of the Franks. The poet’s om 
account of this adventure is amusing :— 


“ Weary of the society of my friends at Damascus 
I fled to the barren wastes of Jerusalem, and as 
ciated with brutes, unti! I was made captive by the 
Franks, and forced to dig clay, along with Jews, i 
the fortifications of Tripoli. One of the nobles of 
Aleppo, my ancient friend, happened to pass that 
way, and recollected me ; he said, ‘ What a state iy 
this to be in, how farest thou 2’ I answered, ‘Seeing 
that I could place confidence in God alone, I retired 
to the mountains and wilds, to avoid the society of 
man; but judge what must be my situation now, thet 
I am confined in a stall, in company with wretches 
who deserve not the name of men. To be chained 
by the feet, with friends, is better than to be free to 
walk in a garden with strangers.’ He took compas 
sion on my forlorn condition, ransomed me from 
the Franks for ten dinars, and took me with him 
Aleppo. My friend had a daughter, to whom he 
married me, and presented me with one hundred 
dinars as her dower. After some time, my wife uw 
veiled her disposition, which was ill-tempered, qual 
relsome, obstinate, and abusive, so that the happines 
of my life vanished. It has been well said, ‘A bal 
woman, in the house of a virtuous man, is his hell, 
even in this world. Take care how you connet 
yourself with a bad woman. Save us, O Lord, from 
this fiery trial!" Once she reproached me with the 
following taunt : ‘ Art not thou the creature whom 
my father ransomed from captivity amongst the 
Franks for ten dinars 2’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘het 
deemed me for ten dinars, and enslaved me to you for 
a hundred.’ I heard that a great man once res 
a sheep from the mouth of a wolf, but at night dev 
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1s knife his throat. The expiring sheep thus 
bis knife or You delivered me ciehiy bom te 
Po the wolf, but in the end I perceive that you 
have yourself become a wolf to me.’”” 

Saadi is reverenced as a saint by the Per- 
ng and some of his moral verses are usually 
recited in their religious assemblies. 
- Hafiz, commonly called the Persian Anacreon, 
helongs to the fourteenth century. Several of 
his nies have been translated by Sir William 
Jones, and other orientalists. His scepticism 
frequently exposed him to danger ; and he was 
once cited before the Ulema for a couplet in 
ghich he avowed his disbelief in a future state. 
Having received timely warning of the peril, 
he baffled his — by inserting another 
couplet before the heterodox sentiment, so as to 
make it appear the speech of a Christian. We 
give a translation of this ingenious device :— 


«How sweetly the song stole on my ear this morn- 
‘ag from the Christian cup-bearer at the door of the 
tavern, accompanied by the drum and flute, when 
he said ’ . 

“Tf this be the true faith that Hafiz professes, 
Alas! that to-day should be followed by to-morrow !” 


No Persian poet is more famous than Ferdiisi; 
tof whose Shah-Nameh, or ‘ Book of Kings,’ 
been translated by Mr. Atkinson. As our 

abject is merely to cull such anecdotes as tend 
toillustrate literary life in the East, we will give 
the account of ¥ erdusi’s introduction to the 
Court of Ghazni. As he entered the suburbs, 
dusty and wayworn, he saw three poets of the 
court, Ansari, Asjedi, and Ferrukhi, feasting in 
agarden ; and believing them to be nobles whose 
patronage it would be useful to obtain, he went 
towards them :-— 

“ Asjedi and Ferrukhi, seeing him approach, and 
concluding from his dress that he was a rustic com- 
ing to importune them, proposed to get rid of his 
company by scoffs and insults; but Ansari objected 
toit, lest he might turn out something better than 
his appearance indicated. He, however, offered a 
method of civilly dismissing him, which was assented 
toby the others. Ferdisi, by the time that their 
plan. was arranged, came up and saluted them cour- 
teously. In returning the salutation, Ansari said, 
‘Friend, we are three poets, who have returned from 
the noise and bustle of the city, to enjoy the evening 
here in private, and we only admit poets to share our 
conviviality.” Ferdisi, nothing abashed, said, ‘ Your 
slave also is a poet.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Ansari,’ ‘ our 
conditions for admission to our repast, are, that we 
three shall compose a line each, of a particular mea- 
sure and rhyme; if you finish the quatrain you shall 
be welcome to participate in our evening's cheer ; 
but if you fail either in rhyme or measure, we must 
insist upon your immediate departure.’ Ferdisi 
accepted the conditions, and the courtiers already 
anticipated with joy the impossibility of his fulfilling 
them, and, as a consequence, his further intruding on 
their privacy, for they had chosen a rhyme in which 
only three words in the language ended, viz., Rishen, 
Gilshen, and Jishen. They thus extemporized :— 
ar The moon is not more bright than thy 

eek.” 

Asjedi—‘ No rose in the garden can vie with thy 
lovely face,’ 

Ferrukhi.—The arrows of thy eyelash pierce the 

strongest cuirass.’ 
When, to their great surprise, Ferdisi, without he- 
Station, recollecting the proper name of a warrior 
in the ‘Book of Kings,’ added the following line 
ending with Pishen :— 

Ferdisi_ Like the spear of Gio, in his fight with 

n. , 


Ansari highly complimented Ferdisi on his readi- 
hess, made him sit down by him, and in the course 
of the evening discovered so great a share of genius, 
ie, and poetical talent in his conversation, as to 
induce a most ungenerous determination in his mind 

Preventing his introduction at court, lest his ac- 
cmplishments and intimate knowledge of ancient 
Perian history might constitute him a dangerous rival 
in fame as a poet, as well as raising him to a higher 


in the monarch’s favour,” 


Ferdiisi, as most of our readers know, was 
engaged by the great Mahmid to collect into 
one great poem, the ‘Shah-Nameh,’—all the na- 
tional traditions of Persia. When his task was 
completed, he was cheated of his promised 
reward ; and in revenge wrote one of the most 
bitter invectives against the Sultan ever com- 
—_ by anangry poet. He took the precaution, 

owever, of escaping from Mahmiid’s dominions 
before he made the satire public, and the Sultan 
in vain menaced the Khalif with war for afford- 
ing the poet a refuge in Bagdad. The story is 


familiarly known, and has been referred to in 
greater detail by ourselves, in noticing Miss Cos- 


tello’s ‘Rose Garden of Persia’ [No. 947].— 
Ferdusi, like many other Persian poets, was 
suspected of heterodoxy; and Sir Gore Ouseley 
intimates that the charge was not without foun- 
dation. 

In addition to the lives of the poets, we 
have some specimens of Persian romance,— 
highly illustrative of oriental feelings. The 
following description of a despot is not unlike 
that given by the prophet Samuel, when he 
wished to dissuade the Israelites from electing a 
king :— 

“ A king is a fire, from the blaze of which he only 
is secure who looks on it from afar. His fire is a 
rose garden, in which a person may load himself 
with fair flowers, but he will one day find that a thorn 
from amongst them has pierced his heart. A kingis 
as the tendril of a vine, which entwineth not itself 
around the cautious man, who keepeth his due dis- 
tance; but woe to the man who approaches to un- 
equal intimacy, from which disentanglement is im- 
possible but with the loss of life.” 

Notwithstanding its exaggeration, the de- 
scription of Behram’s unrivalled steed has a 
strength and force which will gratify the lovers 
of the horse. The American whose horse was 
vainly, according to him, chased round its pad- 
dock by a flash of lightning, would seem to 
have fed his illustrative faculty at the fountains 
of Persian description :— 

“ He possessed a steed of such uncommon swift- 
ness, that his feet outstripped the wind; patient of 
fatigue and obedient tothe bit, his legs seemed as wings 
appended to his body; the lively cricket was dis- 
graced by his more active jumps, and he marked his 
swift passage over the plain in characters of light ; 
he even won the prize of fleetness from the sun and 
moon in their rapid revolutions ; having allowed the 
wind to precede him at starting in the race, he, still, 
hundreds of times passed it, so that his tail alone was 
visible. The graves of a hundred girs* were dug 
out by his hoof, and yet, notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of his speedy exertions, Behrém never had 
occasion to mount a second horse, so indefatigable 
were his powers. When this wonderful steed, 
Ashker, with the fleet hoof of the gar, was placed 
under the saddle, his quick and graceful evolutions 
drew applause even from the wild ass itself, although 
the victim of his matchless speed, for he left the 
most renowned hunters far behind, and pierced the 
flanks of the fleetest girs with his hoofs. 
valorous horseman, Behram, threw this graceful 
Ashker into his managed evolutions, the plains be- 
came impressed with beautiful figures, like a picture 
gallery, from the varied turnings of his trampling 
feet ; and the desert was, as it were, excavated into 
graves for the unfortunate girs whom he ran down 
to death.” 

The following aphorisms from unknown au- 
thors may be quoted :— 

“* Nothing that is broken bears any value except 
the heart, which becomes the more valuable the more 
it is broken.’ ” 

“*The unfeeling eye is never moistened by a 
tear.’” 

** We do not find a pearl in every shell.’ ” 

“Oh, my heart, if thou desirest ease in this life, 
keep thy secrets undisclosed like the modest rose-bud. 
Take warning from that lovely flower, which, by ex- 
panding its hitherto hidden beauties when in full 


* Wild Asses, 








When the | author with a medal, of the value of 3,000 francs. 





bloom, gives its leaves and its happiness to the 
winds.’ ” 

**T saw a potter in the market-place, who inceé- 
santly stamped upon a piece of fresh clay that he 
might fashion it into a vessel, when the clay rai 
its voice and said, * I, too, was once a man like thee, 
therefore be gentle with me.”| 

“* The value of three things are justly appreciated 
by three classes of persons. The value of youth by 
the old, the value of health by the diseased, the value 
of wealth by the needy.’”’ 

“Speak but little, and that little only when thy 
own purposes require it. Heaven has given thee 
two ears, but only one tongue, which means, listen 
to two things, but be not the first to propose one.’ ” 

We close this volume with regret. Had the 
life of the compiler been spared, we know that 
it was his intention to have prepared a full his- 
tory of Persian literature, as a guide to the 
Oriental Translation Committee in selecting 
works for translation. The limited funds of 
that Institution so confine its exertions, that 
the works produced in each year must be few; 
and the Committee has frequently to consider 
the proportion which a proposed work bears to 
its means, rather than the actual merits. We 
regret the suspension of the Mutakherin ; which, 
as a continuation of Ferishta, is essential to a 
complete history of India—the delay in the 
translation of the life of Raja Krishna Chandra; 
which gives the native account of the establish- 
ment of the English in Bengal—and that of 
several other works which were announced some 
years ago, but have been so long deferred 
that we fear they may finally be abandoned. 

We must not conclude this notice without 
bearing testimony to the care and ability dis- 
played by the editor, the Rev. J. Reynolds. In 
addition to an interesting memoir of the author, 
he has contributed some valuable notes,—dis- 
playing an extensive a with Persian 
literature, and a critical appreciation both of 
the merits and defects of oriental authors. 




















































Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Print- 
ing of Tissues—[Traité Pratique et Théo- 
rique, §c.] By J. Persoz. 4 vols. Paris. 

Tuts work we consider to be one of the most 

remarkable that has issued from the Parisian 

press during the present year. Some time since, 
the French “Society for the encouragement of 

National Industry,” establishedin 1802, offered 

a prize for the best essay on bleaching and 

printing calicoes. None of the papers sent in 

were deemed worthy of the prize ; but, in the 
meantime, the author of the above work, who 
is Professor in the School of Pharmacy at Stras- 
burg, though unable to complete his work by 
the specified day, persevered,—and finally laid 
before the Society the result of his labours. 

That body fully appreciated the great value of 

M. Persoz’s MS.; and published it, under their 

patronage—at the same time, presenting the 


—™M. Persoz was born and brought up in a calico 
printing manufactory; and spent a considerable 
portion of his life at Alsace, in the midst of 
print works—where he taught chemistry. 

The first two volumes of the work are devoted 
to the description of the various colouring mat- 
ters, and the means employed in printing, 
embracing the different kinds of machinery 
usedin manufactories. The latter volumes con- 
tain the receipts for the colours actually used in 
printing on cotton and woollen cloths. Toeach 
receipt is annexed a pattern of the cloth so 
printed; by which means the reader is put in 
possession of the effect produced. The illus- 
trations to the work amount to not less than 105 
designs and 429 patterns—printed in with the 
text—besidesa quartoatlas, of twenty plates. The 
patterns have been contributed by the principal 
calico printers in Alsace, Switzerland, Nor- 
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mandy, Paris, England, and Scotland; and it 
is pleasant to find the author alluding gratefully 
to the liberality evinced by the different manu- 
facturers,—who, rising above all petty national 
jealousies, were happy to have an opportunity 
of advancing chemical science, by placing the 
products of their manufactories at the disposal 
of M. Persoz. 

Some of the patterns are of great beauty,— 
displaying a brilliancy of colour which we 
have never seen excelled; and, altogether, the 
work gives abundant evidence that the art of 
calico-printing has attained to extraordinary 
——- It is worthy of mention, that the 

nglish legislature enacted, in 1720, an absurd 
sumptuary law, prohibiting the wearing of all 
amen calicoes whatsoever, either of foreign or 

omestic origin. This Act remained in force 
during a period of ten years; and then, was re- 
pealed by an only half-enlightened body of se- 
nators,—who permitted what were called British 
calicoes, if made of linen warp, with weft of 
cotton only, to be printed and worn, upon pay- 
ment of a duty of sixpence on the square yard. 
These Acts had the effect of nearly extinguish- 
ing,famongst us, the rising industry in this inge- 
nious department of the arts: and it was only 
after 1774, when that part of the Act of 1730 
which required the warp to be made of linen 
yarn was repealed, that calico-printing engaged 
the serious attention of English manufacturers. 

The dread of encouraging the importation of 
cotton, and throwing flax (a native product) 
out of cultivation, had a similar effect in France ; 
—although that country had the good sense to 
perceive its error at an earlier period than Great 
Britain. It is well known that the principles 
of calico-printing are now profoundly studied 
by the French manufacturers; who generally 
keep a chemist constantly at work, making ex- 
periments upon colours in a well-mounted labo- 
ratory. 

The work of M. Persoz—to which we earnestly 
invite the attention of our Lancashire manufac- 
turing friends,—shows the pains-taking manner 
in which one of our most important and pleasing 
arts is studied. We observe that the Society 
under whose patronage these volumes are pub- 
lished, announces its intention to give copies of 
the work, as prizes, to overseers and foremen 
who may produce new inventions in design or 
printing. 





Reports on the Progress of Botany and Zoology, 
1844, Translated from the Italian and Ger- 
man.— Monograph of the British Nudi- 


branchiate Mollusca. By Joshua Alder and 
Albany Hancock. Parts I. and 11.—Memo- 
rials of John Ray. Edited by E. Lankester, 
M.D.—Steenstrup on the Alternation of Gene- 
rations. Translated by Geo. Busk, F.R.C.S. 
—Reports and Papers on Botany, 1845. 
Translated from the German. Ray Society. 
Tuat the Ray Society has at least fulfilled its 
mission, up to the present time, as a publishing 
body is proved by the above titles. The feeling 
to aiek such bodies as this owe their ex- 
istence is the desire of possessing books that, if 
published in the ordinary course, could not, 
from their limited sale, repay the publisher. 
They are, in fact, constructed on the principle 
of benefit, insurance, and other societies; in 
which a large number pay for the demands of 
the few,—each one coming in, in his turn, ac- 
cording to his tastes, for a share of the advan- 
tage. They have, too, the further recommenda- 
tion, in their favour, of circulating good books, 
which, without their aid, would never be seen, 
even though produced by some enterprising pub- 
lisher. That these societies are open to abuse 
we believe ; but we cannot adopt the objection 
which has been urged against them,—that they 





injure the publisher. Their action will, we even 
think, be quite in the opposite direction ; inas- 
much as every book that is read undoubtedly 
developes a further taste for reading. Thus, 
however anomalous it may appear, the more 
books published, the more will be required,—of 
course, taking into account the element of 
time. 

The Ray Society was founded for the purpose 
of publishing, and supplying its members with, 
works, new and old, on the subject of Natural 
History; and has, very appropriately, com- 
menced its existence by republishing what few 
scattered materials exist of the life of its patron-- 
philosopher, John Ray. These materials, how- 
ever, are not very numerous or bulky; and 
certainly, not such as to supersede the desirable- 
ness of a life of Ray, in which his position in 
relation to the sciences of Natural History 
should be more fully discussed and developed 
than has been attempted in the present volume. 

John Ray was born at Black Notley, in 
Essex, in 1628 ;—and died, and was buried, at 
the same place in 1705. Though the son of a 
blacksmith, his father had penetration enough to 
perceive his talents,—and a generosity that pro- 
vided an early liberal education for the boy, and 
prompted his being afterwards sent to Cambridge. 
Of the parents of Ray little appears to be known, 
further than that the father was an honest 
tradesman,—and the mother a woman of decided 
piety, to whom the son was ardently attached. 
Ray distinguished himself greatly at the Uni- 
versity ; and having made choice of the clerical 
profession, became remarkable “ for his preach- 
ing solid and useful divinity, instead of that 
enthusiastic stuff which the sermons of that 
time were generally filled with.” It was whilst 
at Cambridge, that he wrote his ‘ Wisdom of 
God in the Creation,’ as a college exercise; and 
acquired that taste for Natural History which 
subsequently so much distinguished him. He 
lived, however, in troublesome times; and, hav- 
ing refused to subscribe the Bartholomew Act, 
he cast in his lot with the Nonconformists of that 
day. Dr. Derham attributes his refusal to his 
being “absent from his college,’’"—and ‘‘among 
some zealous Nonconformists, who too much 
influenced him by the addition of new scruples. 
And we may also ascribe somewhat (he adds) 
to prejudice of education in unhappy times.” 
“ By this it appears,”’ observes Sir J. E. Smith, 
—whose elegant notice of Ray, in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, is reproduced in this volume,—‘‘that the 
‘scruples’ of Nonconformists were most fa- 
vourable to the sanctity of an oath; and that 
the ‘unhappy times’ alluded to were more ad- 
vantageous to principle than the golden days of 
Charles II., whose ministers, doubtless, valued 
the obedience far more than the honesty of any 
man: nor is this taste by any means peculiar to 
them or their profligate master.” 

Ray did not, however, preach among the 
Nonconformists ; but devoted the rest of his 
life almost entirely to science. How earnest 
his devotion, and how successful his labours, his 
voluminous works will best indicate :—but even 
here, we might be mistaken in the man, if re- 
gard were only had to the size of his works; 
and might conclude, with a French writer more 
remarkable for his cleverness than his sagacity, 
that Ray might have been a botanist had he 
not been ‘so judicious a compiler.”’ He was, 
in truth, something more than a collector of 
dried plants and still drier descriptions. To 
him, the vegetable kingdom was a living form; 
whose structure and functions were to be ob- 
served, before the science of botany could be 
written. He saw that the systematic arrange- 
ment of plants was one great end of botanical 
research ; and he applied his knowledge of 
their structure and functions to their arrange- 





ment. On this it is, that Ray’s fame as a ho. 
tanist rests; and to him we are indebted for th 
foundation of those three great natural dl : 
of plants which, from his time to the aie 
have been adopted as the starting points of , 
natural system of botany. It would be - 
much to expect that he should not have fallen 
into any errors; and, accordingly, we fing ia 
his arrangement a great prevailing one,—that 
of separating trees and shrubs from herbs, (yj 
of thirty-four classes, into which he divided the 
whole vegetable kingdom, more than one-half 
remain, in the systems of the present day, in 
the form of natural orders—and of the remain. 
der, some comprise groups, quite natural, but 
larger than our natural orders. 

The same acute observation and power of 
generalization which made Ray so great a bo. 
tanist, made him equally eminent as a zoologist, 
Zoology was, however, at the time, in a more 
advanced condition than botany. Aristotle had 
done more for the first than Theophrastus for 
the last :—the task, therefore, of arranging the 
animal kingdom was a labour of less magnitude: 
yet it required great industry and greater judg. 
ment to select, from the ponderous tomes of 
Gessner and Aldrovandus, anything like mate. 
rials for a modern system of zoology. In his 
early studies in that science, Ray was assisted 
by Willughby.” These two gentlemen, finding 
the history of Nature very imperfect, had 
agreed between themselves, before their travels 
beyond the sea, to reduce the several tribes of 
things to a method, and to give accurate de. 
scriptions of the several species from a strict 
view of them. And forasmuch as Mr. Wil- 
lughby’s genius lay chiefly to animals, there. 
fore he undertook the birds, fishes, and insects, 
as Mr. Ray did the vegetables. And how each 
of these two great men discharged his promise 
the world hath seen in their works; which show 
that Mr. Ray lived to bring his part to perfec- 
tion, and that Mr. Willughby carried his as far 
as the utmost application and diligence ofa 
short life could enable him.” 

But Ray was not a naturalist only. In his 
‘Itineraries'\—which are reprinted in this vo 
lume—will be found a mass of information, 
interesting to the archzologist; and his ‘Col 
lection of English Proverbs, with short Anno- 
tations,’ has gone through many editions. Such 
was the man in whose name the Society in 
question has undertaken the publication of 
works on Natural History. 

Of those before us, there are three classes,— 
each equally important, in its way. The first 
consists of reports on the progress of zoology 
and botany,—consisting of translations from 
the Italian and German. These are valuable 
records of facts; and have become quite neces 
sary to those who would keep up with the 
advancing science of their day: though we 
should like to see reports of this kind got up by 
our own countrymen. Besides the disadvan- 
tage of having to wait till the foreign ones are 
translated, it frequently happens that the pro- 
gress of English science is less recorded in the 
latter than those of any other country. We 
can, however, easily explain how it is that less 
of this kind of work is done by Englishmen 
than by any other people in the world. Our 
men of science are not men of leisure. Few, 
indeed, are the places of profit which they hold, 
—and most of them are occupied with other 
pursuits, whereby they gain their bread. As 
for looking for reports from our wealthy 
dilettanti,—that, we believe, would be a very 
visionary expectation. In this state of things, 
then, we must continue to translate,—and be 
thankful that a Ray Society undertakes to do 
this. , 

The second class of works published by this 
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Society are translations of original works. The 


ly one of these yet published—though many, 
pay e, are in hand,—is the very remarkable 
= i of Steenstrup on the Alternation of 
bs Seen. The Ray Society would not have 
oe in vain, had it done nothing more than 
pi this book from the mass of German 
fuerature. It is an attempt to show that, in many 

ses, what naturalists have hitherto regarded 
oe distinct species of animals, are only, in fact, 
a ae forms of the same animal,—and that 
these forms are assumed in accordance with a 
The families to which this law 
more particularly applies are the Acalephe, 
Mollusca, and Entozoa. The work is illus- 
trated by several plates; two of which are 
executed by the anastatic process. — We are 

Jad to see this cheap mode of obtaining plates 
capable of being applied to works of science ; 
but it is evident, from the specimens before us, 
that much improvement is needed before it can 
be used for the more delicate illustrations of 
Natural History objects. Other illustrated works 
of the same class are about to be published by 
the Society ; and we are able to state, that one of 
the volumes for next year will be the admirable 
work of Prof. Burmeister on the Organization of 
Trilobites; the illustrations for which are already 
in this country—having been struck off from 
the original plates in Germany. — 

The third class of the Society’s publications 
are original works ;—and to this class belongs 
the great one of Messrs. Alder and Hancock on 
the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca. That the 
Ray Society should have been permitted to pub- 
lish such a work as this is remarkable; when 
societies are in existence having ten times its 
means,—and instituted, amongst other objects, 
for the express purpose of publishing, in their 
Transactions, works like that in question. 
Science, however, has no reason to regret the 
cireumstance,—as the work could scarcely have 
been brought out in better style. Each species of 
naked Mollusk is figured ; and anatomical views 
are given, by means of Hullmandel’s patent 
process of lithotint—than which, one more 
adapted to bring out the peculiarly delicate 
structure of these animals could not have been 
devised. The two parts contain 23 folio plates 
—with descriptive letter-press. This is a 
national work :—but independently of that, the 
anatomical details of the structure of these 
animals are of the highest interest, and throw 
great light on some of the obscure points of the 
physiology of invertebrate animals. 

Should the Ray Society continue to publish 
works like these, it cannot fail to supply the 
naturalist with important aids to his studies —_ 
and it will fill up a hitherto existing hiatus in 
the Natural History literature of our country. 


neral law. 





Prose from the South. By John Edmund Reade. 
2 vols. Ollier. 


A Tour to and from Venice, by the Vaudois and | 


the Tyrol. 

Ollivier. 
As we hinted, when accompanying Mrs. Stis- 
ted along its ‘“ Bye-ways” [ante, p. 7], the 
deficiency of good contemporary works on 
Italy is too curious to be explained by the 
single hypothesis, that the habit of summer 
sketching, and making up wares for the market, 
has put an end to that sincerity in observation 
and that deliberate preparation which were 
deemed necessary by our elder travellers. To 
speak of Italy as an exhausted land, is folly. 


By Louisa Stuart Costello. 


In the very chapter of Antiquity and Art, as | 


we have said, new worlds have been revealed, 
since the last dilettante whose dictum is worth 
having passed judgment on its treasures. Not 
many years ago the Domenichinos and Guidos 


in the Bologna Gallery were the shrines elect. 


Now, pilgrimages are made to the Francias and 
Peruginos, the Fra Beatos and Ghirlandajos, 
the Cosimo Rosellis and the Giottos—nay, by 
some very devout worshippers, to the Cimabues 
of the churches and collections. The historical 
—not to say devotional—study of Art has taken 
the place of the mere sensual devotion to form 
and colour. There is, no doubt, much pedantry 
presented on the occasion,—much false and 
vapid enthusiasm vented by those who, forget- 
ting that human aspiration is immortal, would 
confine Religion in Art to the aureoles of one 
particular period, or spirituality to the down- 
cast eyes and smoothed lips of one orthodox 
monastic order! All the more needful is it, 
then, that competent and worthy persons, neither 
antiquated enough to consider the Past as final, 
nor sufficiently sceptical to deify the Present as 
i ongnen. dae we too vague in their know- 
edge, nor too bewildered by technicalities,— 
should discourse upon these disentombments of 
long-neglected treasures, in aid of the regenera- 
tion and progress of artistic taste. Yet this, so 
far as we know, remains to be done.—As for 
the scenery and popular life of Italy, these have 
been always avoided by common consent. Mr. 
Dickens, in his ‘ Pictures,’ has done well, it is 
true, for the ‘ Brave Courier,’ and the Marionetti, 
and for Mrs. Davis “ worritted’’ by her Cicerone, 
in the Catacombs :—these, however, are not of the 


Colombinas among a people brimming over with 
humours unrepresented in their modern litera- 
ture, remain un-pictured.—The social and in- 
dustrial condition of Northern Italy, again, has 
undergone such important changes, during the 
last twenty years, as to offer another field full 
of novelty and interest to the intelligent tourist. 
—It would be too much to expect that the noble 
and devout travellers who hunt after miracles 
and Ecstatic Virgins should give us any clear or 
coherent views as to the state of modern opinion ; 
yet now,—when exhibitions of Holy Coats have 
given rise to religious movements which may 
end in religious wars,—when Europe is on tip- 
toe to determine whether a Jesuit or Anti-Jesuit 
sits in St. Peter’s chair,—when Sardinia and 
Tuscany are heaving with a spirit opposed to that 
of Austria,—a book on the realstate and workings 
of Catholicism, as influencing and influenced by 
social progress, coming from a dispassionate and 
trustworthy person, would be of exceeding in- 
terest. These considerations occasion us to turn 
to any new ‘ Prose from the South,’ or ‘Tour 
to and from Venice,’ in a humour of expecta- 
tion; and, accordingly, we took up Mr. Reade’s 
and Miss Costello’s books, willing to learn, and 
ready to be interested. 

To this spirit it was rather a check, at the very 
outset, to encounter, in Mr. Reade’s preface, so 
pompous and self-stultifying an announcement 
as the following :— 





“The reader, it is hoped, will find that scarcely a 
prominent object of interest has been passed over, 
while many are dwelt on for the first time. Scarcely 
any topics of temporal interest have arrested me ; 
the political aspects of the hour have received 
only a passing notice. The objects illustrated are 
unchangeable.” 

After this, those of our readers who are fami- 
liar with Italy will smile at certain of the dis- 
| coveries made by Mr. Reade,—and wonder still 

more at his omissions. To name only a few:— 
they will admire, no doubt, how any one, pro- 
fessing to talk about Art, should pass through 
Padua, and say not a syllable about Giotto at the 
Annunziata (an omission made by Miss Costello, 
also)—should leave Michael Angelo’s ape: in 
Florence, forgetting the Duke Lorenzo who sits 
there with the helmet-shadow on his brow,—and 
the Pitti Gallery, without a word of remark on 
the ‘ Ezekiel,’ or ‘ The Fates’! Itis truly curi- 





South, but of Dickens; while the Checcos and | 





ous, how many things, with all his paraded 
feeling and promised enthusiasm, Mr. Reade 
has missed seeing; and how utterly common- 
place and devoid of the distinguishing faculty, 
as an observer, his notes on what he Aas seen 
show him to be. He gives us many pages about 
the literary character, genius, &c. of the people ; 
and quotes stanzas from ‘Italy’ (not Mr. Rogers’s 
‘Italy,’ but Mr. Reade’s!)—and this, really, is 
well nigh all that is offered in fulfilment of the 
promise in the preface! 

Before we get so far south as Italy, however, 
there are some pages containing lively descri 
tion :—and with half-a-dozen of these we will 
make free. Mr. Reade was at Vevay, during 
the ‘“féte of the vine-dressers” :— 

“Tt was with no common zest (he says) that I 
set off, on October 7th, at seven o'clock in the morn. 
ing, to see the fete of the vine-dressers,—the latest 
vestige of the festal ceremonies of the Greeks and 
Romans. The very mountains around seemed in- 
stinct with life; the lake with boats and skiffs, any- 
thing that would float on water. All hastened from 
their most retired cottages—from the greatest dis- 
tances—all were aware of the grand day, the once 
only in eighteen years. What a startling space in 
human life! All were pouring into Vevay, which, 


| like a brook swelled by the rains, held, on that, and 


on the following day, little short of twenty thousand 
people. I found it, indeed, an exciting spectacle. 
A large level space of ground was enclosed ; a scaf- 
folding, capable of containing three thousand per- 
sons, was overflowing,—here was to be the crowning 
of the prize-holders: while another, opposite, held 
twelve hundred persons. In the space between the 
two, a high platform was erected, above which, and 
along its whole extent, were arches of flowers, in 
honour of the crowned vine-dressers, and represent- 
ing, at the same time, the productions of the four 
Seasons ; here was to be held the dancing, after the 
procession; nothing could be more Arcadian than 
the appearance of this charming canopy, not to men- 
tion the happy faces under it. Each of the nine 
divisions of the vine-dressers being arrived in the 
enclosure, a deputation of dancers from each corps, 
headed by the musicians of Bacchus, advanced to- 
ward the Directors to accompany them, and to bear 
the flags and the rewards decreed to the twenty- 
eight best vine-cultivators. At this moment the 
scene was most interesting. The Directors rose from 
the front of the scaffolding, to a full burst of music 
from an orchestra beneath of one hundred and se- 
venty musicians—responded by the shouts of mul- 
titudes: the enthusiasm arising from such a scene 
may be imagined. Immediately afterwards, a depu- 
tation of vine-dressers, preceded by music, and by a 
guard of Swiss, in their native costume, advanced, 
accompanied by two Directors, to occupy the seats 
which were decreed them on the scaffolding; at this 
moment there rose again a responding air from the 
musicians, chorused by the muititude. The grand 
priest of Bacchus, the two priestesses, and twelve 
Cenephores, then mounted the scaffolding~all in 
classical costume; and, while all the spectators were 
seated, his Reverence (as he is called) the Chief 
Director, a fine old man, harangued the vine-dressers; 
after which he placed on their heads a crown, deco- 
rated them with a medal, and restored to them their 
pruning-knives with honour. I regretted that I 
could not hear the address. * * I ought to add, 
that the finishing of the coronation was marked by a 
flourish of horns and trumpets in honour of their 
triumph—an ovation, I should call it; the Directors, 
then, with the priest and the priestesses, chanted a 
long hymn in their honour: here is one verse, which 
might have been sung by that first of husbandmen 
—Noah: 
Premier des arts, bienfait de la nature, 
Pour te chanter, nous sommes réunis ; 
Fleuris toujours, divine agriculture ; 
Regne a jamais dans notre heureux pays. 

After which, four choirs of music struck up the fine 
air to the words,—*Od peut-on étre mieux qu’au 
sein de sa patrie * * At the finale of the 
chorus, a scene not less touching ensued. A flourish 
of trumpets having sounded a march, the four stan- 
dards of the society appeared between the flower- 
covered arches of Ceres and Bacchus; a corps of 
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fine-looking Swiss officers surrounded the standards ; 
a deputation from each troop formed a circle round 
them, and then the Chief Director rehearsed lines 
with great energy of manner. I have only been able 
to get two stanzas ; it is in the style of Tyrtzus: 
Dieu, souverain des peuples, des armées ! 
Entends nos veeux, nos sincéres accens ; 
Viens resserrer au sein de nos contrées 
De l’union les liens bienfaisans! 
Heureux Vaudois, cricns a tous nos Sreres : 
Vivons en paix! Alors, enfans de Tell, 
La Liberté, déesse de nos péres, 
Chez nous toujours tixera son autel. 
* * The remainder is briefly described: the four 
chief orchestras struck up a lively air ; all was ac- 
tivity, all rising, all animation. Everywhere, almost 
instantaneously, singing and dancing commenced, as 
if all Babel were let loose: such was ‘the universal 
hubbub.’ Each troop, in turn, waltzed and quad- 
tilled, and danced every figure with their fair part- 
ners—or rather ‘dusky loves,’ I should have said— 
on the platform to which I have alluded ; and this 
part of the scene did amuse me excessively. It is a 
new thing for an Englishman to see the very lowest 
orders of peasantry waltzing with a precision and a 
neatness which he does not always see in his own 
country, even in the first circles; and then the mu- 
tual politeness, the bowing and the curtsying, and 
the rough peasantry so gently handing them back to 
their good old crones, ‘ as withered and as wild in 
their attire’ as Macbeth’s own witches, I stood 
looking on, infinitely gratified and amused, when a 
signal was given that the great dinner was ready in 
the promenade. I have seen grand supper-rooms in 
England thrown open, but I have rarely attempted 
to see the supper-table—to eat being out of the ques- 
tion ; so forward is the rush, and the squeeze of men 
and women, to get in the first. I wish that such 
could have seen the announcement of dinner here: 
although eight hundred coyers were laid for, I sup- 
pose, eight times the number of people, although the 
better part, perhaps all of them, had never dined half 
so well before, and, in all likelihood, never would 
again (remembering the length of time intervening), 
yet no vague curiosity, no eager gluttony, were mani- 
fested: those who happened to be first quietly took 
their seats—being chiefly women, the men attending 
behind them—while those who were further removed 
stood by as gaily and as fully employed among their 
friends as if no dinner were going on before them.” 

The reader will please to understand, that we 
have retrenched sundry historical parallels and 
sublime moral reflections from this long extract. 
No such thinning process would enable us to 
find as presentable a fragment from the Italian 
portion of this ‘Prose.’ Lest, however, we be 
suspected of ill-will, we will devote a few lines to 
the author in his airiest mood. Our last tidings 
of Titian, it will be recollected, were contributed 
by Mrs, Jameson. Letour readers hear Mr. Reade 
rhapsodizing on ‘ The Graces’ :— 

“Titian was certainly designed to live in some 
star (no doubt there are many such) where women 
are the divinities; where, in short, they are bond fide 
idolized: he could scarcely have represented them 
in more glowing hues than he has done: he would 
have desired nothing better than such an existence: 
a mote revelling in the eternal sunshine of the beau- 
tiful. Such fancies are renewed when we stand 
before his triad Graces, characterized by glowing 
loveliness, florescent beauty—everything excepting 
the ideal, of which they are too lifelike to possess 
one particle. They are Graces—but material Graces: 
* the pure and eloquent blood’ is in their cheeks, It 
is impossible to look at them (I vouch for myself 
only) without smiling, and catching a portion of their 
latent expression. The grand artist, I will venture to 
assert, during his long life of ninety years, never 
once thought of woman as an ideal. His ‘ Graces’ 
stand out of the canvas like three beautiful young 
girls pretending to be serious and sage. We see 
through the veil of a bewitching reserve carelessly 
thrown over their eyes and features. The under- 
ripplings of joy, the quicksilver of buoyant youth 
and animation in the black eyes that sparkle on us, 
and which seem dancing in light, in the corners of 
their liquid eyeballs; the commencing dimples of 
suppressed laughter, archly lurking round their rich 
lips, prove, to use Puck’s phrase in the Midsummer 





Night’s Dream, that they are ‘human mortals,’ not 
goddesses. We feel that they are like young kittens, 
only dying to be freed from restraint, to give way to 
an immediate relaxation in a game at romps with 
each other.” 

After this picture of Mr. Reade, ‘“ smilingly 
catching the latent Aitten expression,” the world 
will scarcely wonder to hear Petrarca called ‘‘no 
poet,”’ to be informed that the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ is “ earthly in its conception and struc- 
ture’’—or to find denied to that strange, gnarled 
genius, Alfieri (uncouth, and turbulent,—but a 
genius and a poet) “the truth of nature, and 
the vitalities of passion.’’ Nor, after the above, 
will the relishing savour of the quotations from 
old Lassels, liberally introduced by Mr. Reade, 
surprise any one. The author’s very assump- 
tions compel us to speak sharply of his book :— 
its shallowness is in the direct ratio of its pre- 
tension. 


We are sorry, for the sake of such a book, 
to have kept a lady so long waiting; but 
the greater extent of Mr. Reade’s field, and 
his loftier promise of fine things, naturally 
detained us. Miss Costello’s volume merely 
records the incidents of a summer flight, in 
which the Vaudois and the Tyrol present at 
least as important features as the Lombard 
cities which she visited. In the Italian 
portion of her book, we are treated to the 
results of pleasant antiquarian reading, more 
liberally than to new pictures or original obser- 
vations adding anything to our stock of know- 
ledge. This meagreness is, in part, explained by 
certain allusions which our authoress makes 
to her travelling companions—as “ puritanical,” 
‘by no means wedded to poesy”’ and the like. 
These have a strange effect; however Miss 
Costello might think them necessary, to ac- 
count for a slightness of texture in her Italian 
sketches, for which her carefully-executed 
French itineraries had not prepared the pub- 
lic. As much diligence brought to the Italian 
Lakes as she brought to the ‘ Bocages and 
the Vines’ would have rendered it impossible 
that she should quit Lugano without making 
friendship with the Luini frescoes,—or commit 
the singular oversight, at Padua, of which we 
have already spoken. Neither,—had our author- 
ess been in her happy vein of making pilgrim- 
ages and pleasantly gossiping over the curiosi- 
ties of Art—would she have slighted the Duomo 
and the Church of Santa Fosca at Torcello, 
as ‘ruins,”—without saying a word about the 
singular Greek marbles in the former, the two 
cardinal’s hats hanging from the roof, the an- 
tique Virgin and Apostles over the altar, and 
the grim, grand, barbarous mosaic at the west 
end of the church,—the whole forming, per- 
haps, the most singular extant illustration of 
the manner in which Christianity worked up 
Pagan relics in church architecture and ste 
decoration. We should have had a fairer judg- 
ment of the Duomo at Murano;—we might have 
looked, too, while at Venice, for some mention of 
the superb Santa Barbara (Violante Palma) in 
the Church of Santa Maria Formosa; for at least 
a word on the Church of Santo Sebastiano, en- 
riched by Paolo Veronese,—and another on the 
Scuola di San Rocco, where the amateur, curious 
to master the style of Tintoretto, will find him- 
self detained for a morning, while the huge black- 
ened pictures grow out of the walls (the word 
is not too strong) to reward his gazing. Our 
own remembrance of Italian and Tyrolese sum- 
mer-tours, undertaken without any purpose of 
publishing, would enable us to mark many 
other points overlooked or imperfectly pre- 
sented. But enough! Miss Costello’s early 
wanderings have made it impossible for us to 
accept the commonplaces of description, enthu- 
siasm and research, from her pen. 
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Hore Apostolice ; or, a Digested Narrat; 
ets and Writings of the ye 
Arranged according to To;. 
Shepherd, Bp, 


the 
Jesus Christ. 
send. By the Rev. W. 
Longman & Co. 


Mr. Shepherd, with the best intentions, n 
has undertaken a task for which he is not 
: ; a pre- 
ared, either by learning or critical acumen 
Misled by ancient names, he takes for granted 
what he ought to investigate. We give ty, 
illustrations of our meaning—confining our. 
selves, as usual, to the historical part of the 
subject. 

In his Epistle to the Romans (written fron 
Corinth, about a.p. 57), St. Paul announces his 
intention of visiting Spain, and taking Rome in 
his route. From the Acts of the Apostles 
however, and his Epistles, it is clear that he 
had no opportunity of fulfilling that intention. 
that, to use his own expressionon other occasions 
he had been “‘let,’”’ or “hindered.” Yet the 
announcement of his design is enough for Eu. 
sebius : who takes him into Spain—and, as some 
think, into Britain. That such assertions are 
entirely opposed to the narrative in the Ney 
Testament, will be apparent to any one who 
will take the trouble of judging for himself, By 
the sacred writers, we are enabled to follow the 
Apostle, step by step,—from his conversion, to 
his imprisonment at Rome, after his first appear- 
ance before Nero; and here he is left by St. 
Luke, his constant companion. ‘That the Acts 
of the Apostles came down to the period of his 
martyrdom, is evident from his Second Epistle 
to Timothy ; where he expressly and empha- 
tically declares that he has finished his course 
and that the time of his departure is at hand, 
Writers who can take him from Rome to Spain 
and Britain, after his “ first hearing by Czsar,” 
must shut their eyes to the fact of his remaining 
all the time “in bonds,”"—to chronology, and 
to the positive teaching of Scripture. Had he 
travelled farther to the west, some contemporary 
record of his labours would have been left, either 
by himself or by some one of his followers. But 
this is one of the many instances wherein history, 
chronology and Scripture have been forsaken 
for legend—or, at best, for the uncertain ligh 
of tradition. 

The ingenuity which can take St. Paul to 
Spain and Britain, will have little difficulty in 
establishing St. Peter at Rome. Yet, no state- 
ment ever rested on a more unsound found:- 
tion, or was more strongly contradicted ly 
authentic facts and internal probability. ln 
vain do we search the Acts and the Epistles of 
both writers for a vestige of this tradition. But 
there is evidence enough against it. Legend 
asserts that St. Peter suffered at Rome, at the 
same time as St. Paul; yet, down to the close of 
his life, the latter makes no mention of his 
brother Apostle as having ever visited Rome— 
though he carefully names all those who were, 
or had ever been, coadjutors with him in 
the preaching of the Gospel. See, especially 
II Tim. 4,—the last of his writings. If: 
distinguished an apostle as St. Peter had been 
there previously to the date of that Epistle, the 
fact would assuredly have been stated. 
sides, St. Paul himself assures us that he was 
always careful not to build upon another mans 
foundation, but to preach the Gospel in such 
places only as had never before heard it—0r, 
at least, had never before been visited by 
any other apostle. Had he known (and if it 
were so, he must have known) that the 
celebrated fisherman of Galilee had ever 
preached at Rome, he would have addr 
no epistle to the converts there,—and would 
not, afterwards, have laboured with such inde- 
fatigable zeal for the conversion of others. 


0 doubt, 
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enn et that his peculiar mission was to 
mat we ee while that Tf St. Peter was to the 
Jer s only—a circumstance which as certainly 
Se Rome within the sphere of the one, as it 
excludes that cit from the province of the 
ther. That the labours of the latter apostle 
had been confined to the Christian converts 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia and Bithynia,” may fairly be con- 
cluded from his two epistles. He wrote both 
of them from “ Babylon ;” which the same per- 
verse ingenuity has transformed into Rome, in 
defiance of his own authority, and of the fact 
that no writer, whether of the first or second 
century, calls the Roman capital by that name. 

Such is the historical aspect of this question, 
—the only aspect which the Atheneum can 
regard. We haveno desire to speak of the puerile 
legends connected with St. Peter’s alleged mar- 
tyrdom at Rome—legends so self-contradictory 
and contemptible, that they would, probably, 
never have been noticed had they not been found 
useful towards the pretended establishment 
of St. Peter’s episcopal seat in that city—for 
the support of which they were probably forged, 
long afterwards. It may be replied, that abler 
Protestants than Mr. Shepherd have admitted 
this time-honoured tradition,—which is true: 
but great names on either side of an argument 
should have no weight, unless supported by 
something like authority. St. Paul’s missionary 
labours in Britain, and St. Peter’s at Rome, we 
place on the same footing with the exploits of 
Hercules in Spain—all being equally well 
attested. 





Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. B 
the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia.’ Vol. 
III. Newby. 

Some four months ago, we noticed the two pre- 

ceding volumes of this work ; and the character 

which we gave of those needs no qualifying for 
application to the present. It is distinguished 
by the same bitterness of feeling towards every- 
thing connected with the autocrat—the same 
ingenuity in perverting facts—the same indus- 
try in collecting apocryphal data on which 
new charges may be founded. Nicholas, no 
doubt, has a heavy enough account to give be- 
fore the tribunal of history; but his past mis- 
deeds, be they whatever they may, are no suffi- 
cient justification for our receiving without exa- 
mination every new accusation brought against 
him—especially when probability is outraged. 

For this reason, the present volume should have 

passed unnoticed by us,—but for the following 

account (which may interest some of our readers) 
of the Polish Jews, and of the sects into which 
they are divided :— 

“The Polish Jews may be divided into four prin- 
cipal sects, the Talmudic Jews and the Chassidim, 
who believe in the Talmud, and the Caraites and 
Frankists who reject it. The Talmudic Jews, of 
the same faith as those inhabiting western Europe, 
constitute the immense majority, and next (chiefly 
in the Polish provinces incorporated with Russia) 
come the Chassidim. The ordinary Talmudic Jews 
believe not only in the Old Testament, but in the 
Talmud. The Talmud is, however, divided into two 
very distinct portions ; consisting, firstly, of the phari- 
sical Mishna, supposed to have been written about 
axteen centuries back by Judah the saint, and to 
contain the laws and institutions given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and transmitted orally, with the tradi- 
tions and explanations of the prophets and elders, 
down to Judah. Secondly, of the two Gemaras, or 
commentaries upon the Mishna ; the first written by 
Rabbi Jochanan, about two centuries afterwards, and 
forming,with it,the Talmud of Jerusalem,—the second 
by Rabbi Asce, and called the Talmud of Babylon. 
Now the two Gemaras, the offspring of exile and of 
Persecution, breathe nothing but hatred and malignity 
to the Goim or Gentiles. It is probable that, under 

peculiar circumstances in which the Jews have 





been placed, a bitter antipathy and strong and exclu- 
sive spirit of caste could alone have enabled a people 
thus scattered and defenceless to pass unchanged and 
unabsorbed through so many centuries of admixture, 
and through collision with so many races. At least 
we find this to have been equally entertained by the 
gipsies, the only other example in Europe of a tribe 
retaining through ages, in the midst of other nations, 
its distinctive peculiarities. As the persecution of 
law, prejudice and custom has ceased to pursue the 
Hebrews, so they appear gradually to have relin- 
quished the most illiberal portions of their written 
law. In Holland, England, and some parts of Ger- 
many, they lay chief stress upon the Mishna, even 
where not questioning the sanctity of the Gemara, 
but in many instances reject the Talmud altogether, 
In France, where both law and public opinion give 
them equal right and standing with the remainder of 
the people, the Jews are rapidly amalgamating with 
it. But if, in France, they verify the moral of the 
fable in which the traveller is throwing off his cloak 
in the mildness of the sun’s rays, in Eastern Europe 
they recall the same wayfarer wrapping his mantle 
only more closely round him, when assailed by the 
wind and rain. In Poland both the Talmudic Jews 
and the more pretentious sect called Chassidim, not 
only prefer the Mishna to the Bible, but the Ge- 
mara to either; comparing the Bible to water, the 
Mishna to wine, the Gemara to an aromatic liquor. 
The sect of Chassidim, or ‘ very holy,’ may be con- 
sidered as a morbid offspring of the anti-social tendency 
of the religious belief to which persecution has given 
birth in the votaries of the Gemaras. It was founded 
about eighty years ago in Volhynia, by Israel (called) 
Balshem, at a period when the Jews began to feel 
oppression increase; and has chiefly been perpetuated 
and extended in Russia, and in the Russo-Polish 
provinces, where it weighs most heavily. The Chassi- 
dim, devout readers of the Zohar, have recent com- 
mentaries by their own rabbis, which they add to the 
preceding Talmuds, more filled with superstitious 
sophistries, and inculcating greater hatred to the 
Gentiles than even the Gemaras, The written tenets 
of this sect are some-of them so monstrous, that 
it can only be fairly ranked with those springing 
up of recent years like poisonous fungi in the same 
hot-bed—the Russian empire. To give some idea of 
its doctrines, it may suffice to state, that Israel Bal- 
shem, its founder, in his book Likute Amumiv, 
declares, that with faith man may not only be saved, 
whatever his deeds, but furthermore inculcates the 
commission of the most heinous crimes, as bringing 
him nearer to the Supreme Being; because supposing 
the Creator and his creatures ranged in a scale repre- 
sented by a circle, and removed from him by each 
degree of crime, so that at length the farthest in the 
ring comes to be nearest. The two sects who reject 
the Talmud, the Caraites and Frankists, differ strange- 
ly in character,—the former being probably the most 
scrupulous, moral, and religious community in exis- 
tence, the latter, the most corrupt even of the Polish 
Jews. The Frankist tenets originated with a certain 
Jacob Frank, near the middle of last century : about 
the same period that the doctrines of the Chassidim 
were broached. Both, alike the offspring of oppres- 
sion, offer striking illustrations of the distinct effects 
it produces,—fanaticism in the instance of the Chas- 
sidim, and hypocrisy in that of the Frankists. The 
Frankists reject the Talmud, and recognize only the 
Bible as their rule of faith ; but at the same time they 
consider it both lawful and praiseworthy to deceive 
the Goim, or Gentiles, by ostensibly professing the 
dominant religion, whilst secretly adhering to their 
own. The extent of such a sect can of course never 
be known, but that it is considerable does not admit 
of doubt. It has been furthermore proved, that these 
Jews, professing Christianity, are to be found filling 
the offices of its ministry ; and there have been disco- 
vered, and probably to this day exist, Frankists 
among the Catholic and Lutheran church dignitaries 
of Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland. The 
Caraites can hardly be termed a sect, since having 
probably followed uninterruptedly the Mosaic faith 
and doctrine before the traditions of the Talmud were 
even orally engrafted on it. They have been sup- 
posed to descend from the Scribes, who adhered only 
to the written law, and followed it to the letter. The 
Caraites, who emigrated some centuries since from 
Turkey, or who have been overtaken in the Crimea 





—= 
by the progressing frontier of the Russian empire, 
speak amongst themselves a dialect of the Turkish or 
Tartar, instead of German, like the other Polish Jews. 
They are chiefly to be found in Volhynia and Lithu- 
ania; and are distinguished by their addiction to 
husbandry, and by that rigid probity which the 
Quakers affect amongst ourselves. The scrupuloug 
honesty of the Caraite Jew is indeed so universally 
recognized that his simple word is more valued than 
the oath or bond of any other class of men. Un- 
happily, the Caraites form but a small portion of the 
Hebrew community in Poland.” 

These are remarkable differences to exist be- 
tween members of the same common faith! But 
their political and social circumstances have, 
probably, greater influence on their conduct 
than their abstract opinions. 

Our author estimates the number of Jews 
throughout the world at from four to five mil- 
lions—of whom those of Poland amount to 
nearly one-half. But by Poland he must mean 
the extensive countries once comprised under the 
monarchy of that name; for Poland Proper does 
not contain a million. 





Criminal Returns for England and Wales, 1845. 
Presented to Parliament May 1846. 
Tue folio cited above contains the usual tables 
showing the statistics of crime during the past year. 
They afford satisfactory evidence that the number of 
commitments, which continued to increase annually 
from the first record in 1805 to 1842, have de- 
creased annually since the latter year; as appears by 
the following figures, representing the number ot 
commitments in each of the last nine years :— 
1837 .. 23,612 1840 .. 27,187 1843 .. 29,591 
1838 .. 23,094 1841 .. 27,760 1844 .. 26,542 
1839 .. 24,443 1842... 31,309 1845 .. 24,308 


71,149 86,256 80,436 

Mr. Redgrave observes, that “ The increase in the 
first of these periods, compared with the correspond- 
ing preceding period, was 10°9 per cent.; in the 
second, 21'2; and the decrease in the last period, 
67 per cent.” An examination of the returns shows 
that, in the great mineral district in the north of 
England, comprising Cumberland, Northumberland 
and Durham, there was a decrease of 37 per cent. in 
the number of commitments, In the extensive and 
populous counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire, the 
chief seats of the great staple woollen and cotton 
manufactures, the large decrease of commitments in 
1843 and 1844 has continued ; and there is a de- 
crease in 1845, which arises chiefly in Yorkshire, of 
6°9 per cent.,—and, comparing the last two periods of 
the three years, of 19°1 per cent. 

In the counties of Chester, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Leicester, where the silk, lace, and hosiery ma~ 
nufactures are chiefly carried on, a considerable de- 
crease is shown in each county; which last year 
reached 22 per cent. on the aggregate, and 13-2 per 
cent. on a comparison of the two last periods of three 
years, 

The decrease has also extended to Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Worcestershire,—the seats of the 
principal hardware, pottery, and glass manufactures, 
—and to the adjoining county of Gloucester. In this 
district the aggregate decrease in 1845 was 13 per 
cent.,.-in the last two periods of three years, 9°6 
per cent. 

The aggregate decrease in the foregoing districts 
during the last year amounts to 14 per cent.,—and on 
the extended comparison of the last two periods of 
three years, to 14°1 per cent. In the agricultural 
districts, where the decrease was only partial in 1844, 
it has been more general, and of larger amount, in 
the last year. In each of the large northern and 
north-eastern counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, there was a considerable decrease, 
amounting together to no less than 22°] per cent. 
In the midland group, comprising Cambridge, North- 
ampton, Hertford, Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, and 
Berks, there was a decrease of 6:2 per cent. ; and in 
the south and south-western counties of Sussex, 
Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, a de- 
crease of 2°9 percent. But in the two latter districts 
there was an increase, though merely nominal in 
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ount, in the counties of Northampton, Bucks, 
ford, Hants, Dorset, and Devon. 
‘he decrease of commitments in England has 
‘efore been general, continued, and extensive, to 
sgree of which there is no recorded example in 
kingdom. The Metropolis forms the only great 
»ption to this favourable statement. Middlesex 
1e contains one-tenth of the total population of 
Jand and Wales,—and has more than a double 
ion of commitments. The actual numbers com- 
ced in Middlesex, including London, in 1841, 2, 
,and 5, were, 3,586, 4,094, 4,260, 4,027, and 
0 respectively,—showing an increase during the 
year of 10°2 per cent. 
1 North Wales, there was a small aggregate de- 
se last year in the number of commitments. In 
more populous districts of South Wales the com- 
rents decreased 15 1 per cent. 
ae criminal tables divide the various crimes into 
lasses; the following table shows the number of 
nitments in each class in 1844 and 1845:— 
1844. 1845. 


1,966 
1,471 


2,306 


1,759 


ces against the person .. i ass 
ces against property committed set 
lence 

ces against property committed as 
t violence 

‘ious offences against property 

‘ty, and offences against the currency 
‘offences, not included in the above) 
ses J 


20,425 


347 
548 


1,157 


19,506 
149 
438 
773 


Totals 26,542 24,303 
ae decrease in the number of commitments, par- 
arly towards the close of the year, rendered it 
cessary to continue the extensive special com- 
‘on of assize. In 1843 special commissions were 
ed in nineteen counties,—and 893 persons were 
; in 1844, in twenty counties and eight cities and 
s,—and 908 persons tried; in 1845 the special 
missions were confined to the county of Lancaster, 
the county and city of York,—and 191 persons 
were tried,—88 in Lancashire and 103 in York- 


he following table, illustrative of the nature of 
punishment, affords pleasing evidence that the 
ease in the number of commitments has been 
»wed by a proportionate decrease of the more 
re punishments :— 

1843. 


1844. 1845, 


57 4g 
180 79 
50) 22 


isportation for life 
Above 15 years ee ee 
15 years and above 10 years 
10 years and above 7 years .. 
7 years a oo oe 
risonment above 3 years 1 
3 years and above 2 years .. 2 13 3 
2 years and above I year 454 360 
1 year and above 6 months . 1,927 1,654 
6monthsand under .. .. 12,574 12,035 
ipped, fined, and discharged .. 566 398 


405 
1,119 
1,273 


543 
1,126 
1,421 


Juring the above three years, 97 individuals were 
mitted as insane,—of whom 57 were acquitted on 
ground of insanity. 
Ihe number of executions in 1843, 4, and 5, were 
, 16, and 12 respectively ; of the latter, two were 
aales. In the last three years, the proportion ac- 
itted and discharged has continued almost without 
‘jation. In 1843 it was 28°76 per cent., in 1844 
‘67, and in 1845 also 28°67. 
The centesimal proportion of the ages of the 
tenders is exhibited in the following table:— 
Centesimal proportion. 
1843. 1844. 1945, Census of 


yed under lS years’... 37 60 64 
15 years and under 20 = 22°7 
a ae 
9 .. « 3 149 149 
30 oe ee 40 164 153 
Oo . «. © 81 $8 
50 ee oe 60 35 39 
G0 andabove .. .. 19 820 

ges not ascertained .. 2°5 2:2 

The foregoing figures show the increasing propor- 
on of offenders under twenty years of age, and the 
ecreasing proportion of those above that age. 

Mr. Redgrave remarks, that the increasing pro- 
vortion of female offenders still continues. 

The statistics of instruction among the offenders 
ire interesting ; as they exhibit, in a very marked 
manner, the proportion of the increase of education 
and decrease of crime, 


36°0 
23°3 . 9-9 
24°1 


The following figures show the degrees of instruc- 
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Abel Massinger; or the Aéronaut, a Romance, by 
Thomas Tod Stoddart, author of ‘The Death 
Wake, &¢e.—The Chateau d'If, by Alexandre 
Dumas. 

By the side of the ‘Edinburgh Tales,’ over which 
Mrs. Johnstone extends her motherly superinten- 
dence,—the same being mostly given over to the 
domestic and prudential virtues—the Northern Me- 
tropolis stands conspicuous for bringing forward, from 
time to time, some of the wildest legends of adven- 
ture with which the world has been favoured. Think 
of the stories that have appeared in Blackwood 
alone !—‘The Man in the Bell,’ * The Metempsycho- 
sis,’ ‘The Iron Shroud,’ ‘ Buy a Broom,’ and dozens 
more, by which the blood of our boyhood was made 
to curdle. Maturin’s imaginings—which have been 
somewhat unjustifiably laid to the account of 
his wild Irish blood—were not more thrilling and 
extravagant than those of the family of tales we 
advert to: and here comes the last and strangest 
of them all—though not the most breathlessly deli- 
cious! 

We confess to have laughed and yawned alter- 
nately over * Abel Massinger’: but let us insist that 
this was not because we were repelled by the flagrancy 
of the invention. When weare “in for” the marvellous, 
we care not if the hero be shot out of a gun, and as 
miraculously unharmed thereby as the “* Wizard of 
the North’? when he shocks quiet people by his 
cannon-ball trick :—or if, like one of Hoffmann’s 
Romeos, he chooses to fall in love with the leather 
and watch-spring daughter of Mr. Automaton-maker 
Coppelius. So that, for any boggling of our faith, 
Schiavone the bandit might, in the fulness of his 
revenge, have doomed Mr. Abel Massinger toa wild- 
goose journey in a balloon,—managing, himself, to 
travel up and down the earth so as to have “a pop” at 
| the pilgrim whenever the latter wished to alight—had 
| the marvel been only told “ distinctly” (as Dandie 
| Dinmont hath it), But Mr. Stoddart laughs in his 
| sleeve, all the time he is professing to frighten us. 
| We see the grin—we hear the giggle. The absurd 





3 | idea on which this romance is based has not even the 


chance of clever elaboration or setting. * Abel Mas- 
singer’ is waste-paper labour,—for which we are sorry, 
seeing that it has cost a clever man time and trouble. 

Talking of improbabilities, the new volume of the 
Parlour Novelist contains an example, precious to 
lecture from, in § The Chateau d’If.’ This is a portion 
of ‘The Count of Monte-Cristo’ by Dumas,—con- 
taining, in itself, a complete adventure. The incidents 
are, essentially, as extravagant as those assembled in 
‘Abel Massinger.’ Cruelty and oppression, we know, 
strike out from some among their victims resisting 
energies of incalculable force. Nevertheless, the 
devices and designs of the Abbé Faria to escape from 
his dungeon touch the impossible: and if they are 
to be accepted as feasible, in his case, because of 
his indomitable intellect, we cannot admit the same 
argument for the flight of Dantes—nor believe, 
seriously, in his simulation of death, nor in his getting 
rid of the cannon-ball knotted to his feet when he 
is flung into the sea. “ Seriously’? we say: because 
M. Dumas chooses that we should put trust in these 
wonders,—and it must be done, romantically. Nay, 
more: our novelist has an art which manages so to 
persuade us of whatever he pleases. What sceptic, 
for instance, after having finished this volume, wili 
venture to say that Cesar Borgia’s treasure was not 
buried in the island of Monte-Cristo? M. Dumas 
counts it up with the unction of Defoe: we know 
the bigness of the diamonds—not their number. 
What amateur in human misery will care to assert 
that bankrupt merchants do not find miraculous 
assets on the chimney-pieces of empty houses, 
just when they are going to shoot themselves,—or 
that richly-freighted ships are not ‘ got up” by unseen 
gratitude for their redemption? We must give ear 
to the miracle of the Allées de Meillan, (M. Dumas 








being minute as to the colour and cut of Gowan 
which contained the faéry favour,) and,—let th 
laugh who please,—it was not with dry eyes in 
received the shock of the Pharaoh entering - 
harbour of Marseilles. It may be taken for granted 
—so wide has been the circulation of * The Count of 
Monte-Cristo"—that every one is familiar with in 
invention, and the brilliant force with which the sam 
is wrought out. What has been here said, then i 
not in review, but by way of illustration of the limits 
to Improbability in Fiction—which are oyly the 
limits of human power. , 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Second Love, and other Tales. From the Note. 
book of a Traveller.—The merit of these stories 
which are of the sentimental and melo-dramatic class 
lies in the truth of their local descriptions and 
careful finish, Whether the writer depict “a spread. 
ing wood of beeches and chesnuts half-way downa 
mountain side, overhanging one of the most beautifal 
valleys of the Tyrol,” such as that in which the 
young Englishman meets the fair Floriana, at the 
entrance to the first tale—a dilapidated garden- 
pavilion in the Avenue Gabrielle, behind the Champs 
Elysées, such as that in which Raoul the Quatteron, 
and Mariquita, the faithful, but feeble, old negress 
are found contriving philters for the unhappy 
* Pauvrette” of the second story—or the beach at 
Etretat, in Normandy, with the village gossips washing 
by lantern-light, where the prelude to * The Maiden’s 
Chamber’ is played,—the pictures have a reality which 
not merely warrants the artist's familiarity with the 
spots described, but hiscleverness, also, asa landscape- 
painter. He shows, too, that power over incident— 
that neatness in arranging suspenses and surprises, 
and in bringing together the scattered threads of an 
intrigue,x—which would suit the stage better than the 
library. Further, that the dramatic is the predomi- 
nant bent of his faculties, may be augured from his 
dialogue ; in which the interlocutors not only speak 
to each other what is passing in their minds, but also 
(as it were) to the audience what has passed in their 
fortunes. In short, the peculiar power shown in 
these tales makes it clear that adventure, rather than 
character, is the author's forte. Me attracts his public, 
too, with every device known to the romancer ; in- 
terests his fair readers in mysterious sympathies, and 
calls upon them to believe in love at first sight with 
an earnestness of persuasion which only cynicism 
could withstand. Of the three stories, we like 
*Pauvrette’ the best. The cause of her blindness, 
and the manner of its alleviation, are alike fantastic 
and improbable ; but, these granted, the story is full 
of passion and pain. ‘The situation of the poor 
jealous wife, is new. What we like least in these 
volumes are, the dialect and dialogue of the mauvais 
sujet part of their population. Nothing seems easier 
to the untried in Fiction than to make rogues talk 
and act roguishly ; yet the number of scoundrels 
taking any place among our “ beings of the mind” 
could be counted on the fingers. We have analyzed 
this work somewhat more closely than is our wont; 
from feeling, as we proceeded with its perusal, that, 
with time, patience, self-knowledge and self-assertion, 
their author might possibly give us a new issue of Can- 
terbury Tales—not, indeed, such as Chaucer, but 
such as Miss Lee, wrote. « 

The Poor Cousin. Edited by the author of ‘The 
Scottish Heiress,—Here is another promising aspl- 
rant to the honours of Fiction: but who must be 
warned, once for all, not to take to the “sad ways” 
of the authoress of ‘Sybil Lennard.’ There is dit 
tress enough in this one ‘ Poor Cousin’ “to cover 
nine,”"—like Harry Gill's cloaks. The interest which 
we feel in the principal personages, is apt to be with 
drawn, when we perceive (as we do early in the tale) 
that shock after shock is preparing to perplex their 
fortunes and break their spirits, and that nothing 
short of a like series can extricate them from the 
difficulties needlessly accumulated round them. For 
one feature this novel is remarkable—the abundance 
of its young ladies who are to be cared for and settled, 
somehow or other. Eva Herbert, who, we suppose, 
takesrank as real heroine—poor, melancholy, fortune 
spited Alice, who gives her name to the story—het 
friend Nina Solari—the three Misses Aylmer, none of 
whom, for different reasons, can be passed over—and 
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en taake | s-hearted, free-thinking Charlotte 
te anlovely, ation of a certain class of foils well 

im Mrs. Trollope—present a goodly list of 
ee disposal—and criticism. The men are less 
ladies sl and awkwardly disposed throughout the 
pone which these fair ladies’ propensities and 
pare s lead them. Possibly, the idea of Mr. Ayl- 
afeeive Elder has been unconsciously furnished by 
— ' cael Mr. Bennet: his wife is meant to be a 
; ae against all such as would sacrifice everything 
"™Gallo-mania—the morals of two of her daughters 
st a4 corrupted, in the process of foreign education, 
a end by eloping in defiance of the Command- 
eo What has been said will suffice to illustrate 
the wildness and want of proportion which impair 
this novel, asa work of Art. Its writer can—and, 
we hope, will—do better. 


Scripture History, designed for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Catherine J. Finch.—This useful 
volume, treating of the History of the Israelites, is 
chiefly in the language ofthe Authorized V ersion,—its 
first and greatest recommendation. But it has others. 
“The events of this period (from Abraham to 
Solomon) are related in the order of their occurrence 
_a mode of arrangement so natural as to make us 
yonder that any other should ever have been followed. 
Then we have * explanations of scriptural expressions 
not easily understood by children,—notices of the 
manners and customs of that age as of those which 
now prevail in the East, together with a few reflec- 
tions and remarks, such as naturally suggest them- 
selves to the general reader, and may be beneficially 
impressed on the minds of children.” ; Further, there 
are critical, historical, and geographical notes, well 
adapted to the object in view,—the elucidation of 
the oldest and most sacred of books. The labours 
of the authoress we can cordially recommend to 
parents and teachers; and wish her such encou- 
ragement as may induce her to fulfil her design of 
continuing the subject through the remaining his- 
torical books of the Old Testament,” “ down to the 
Christian era.” 

The Life Everlasting. By J. Whitley, D.D.—The 
subjects discussed in this volume are of too exalted 
and remote a nature to be scrutinized in a literary 
periodical. Dr. Whitley indulges very freely in 
conjecture; but his theories of future and spiritual 
existence are not inconsistent with the limited know- 
ledge which has been revealed on those subjects. 
Whether, however, conjecture ought to be indulged 
in such matters, is a problem which we wish not to 
decide. 


4 Brief Commentary on the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. A. J. Patter- 
sn,—This is an exegetical commentary on one of 
§:. Paul’s Epistles which Mr. Patterson believes to 
have been a little neglected. He has certainly de- 
veloped the Apostle’s meaning with great sagacity 
and fairness; but he has not quite avoided the danger 
of over-strained inference and deduction wider than 
the text admits. 


The Way to Prayer. By Martin Luther.—A 
feeble translation of one of the most feeble works of 
the great German Reformer. 


Characters of Great Men. By T. Mac Nevin. 
—This work appears with the following brief ad- 
vertisement,—“ I delivered the following Essay in 
aRepeal Reading-room. Indeed, it was there deli- 
vered, and there comprehended. I print it, that 
Englishmen may know that the time of the People is 
totemployed merely in discussing Repeal politics, but 
inthe search of sound opinion, and in the canvassing 
oftopics of general interest.” Wherever the lecture 
vas delivered, we have very reasonable doubts of its 
having been comprehended; and now that it is 
jrinted, all that Englishmen are likely to know about 
itis that it is utterly unreadable. 


The Confessions of an Etonian. By I. E.M.—Paul 
Fitz-Henry, or a Few Weeks in Paris. By Henry 
John Thornton.—Scenes in the Life of a Soldier of 
Fortune. By a Member of the Imperial Guard.— 
by way of making some clearance of the Fictions on 
tur table, previous to exhibiting the “ new fashions” 
‘or Midsummer, (Heaven send they be well-devised !) 
vewill dismiss these three volumes in a single para- 
graph. The Confessions of an Etonian seems the work 
an unpractised hand—dreamy, melancholy, but 


exhibiting traces of power in describing and analyzing 
the finer shades of feeling —Paul Fitz-Henry, or a 
‘ew Weeks in Paris, is sad namby-pamby : the Paris 
described being unlike any Paris we have seen, heard, 
or read of—and it being a matter of question with us 
if Fitz-Henry and Stanley and Eugéne ever existed 
in France, Formosa, or—Faéry-land.—Scenes in the 
Life of a Soldier of Fortune isa narrative belonging 
to the family of which ‘The Subaltern,’ perhaps, was 
the founder: by no means the dullest of the company. 
But priority counts for much; and the astonishing 
military career of Napoleon is worn out, as a subject, 
— unless some new Scott arise to tell us the romances 
of “ Thirty Years Since.” 
| Views and Reviews in American Literature, History 
| and Fiction. By the Author of ‘ The Yemassee.—A 
collection of miscellanies contributed to the American 
reviews and magazines, by a popularauthor. Though 
| repelled, from time to time, by a certain aridity of 
| style, there is a fairness of tone in the better critical 
| literature of America which we have always recog- 
nized as excellent;—and it characterizes these papers. 
A large portion of them, too, attracts us by its 
nationality. Mr. Simms seeks to make his country- 
men American in their literature,—not copyists at 
second-hand of the fashions of England, the follies 
of France, the philosophies of Germany, or the enthu- 
siasms of Italy. In his page, they appear a grave, 
self-respecting people ; who own a past, and a pictu- 
resque, and a poetry of their own; and have around 
them a life rich in character and adventure. In 
these days, when Reverence and Revival are unnatu- 
rally confounded, and Imitation assumes the honours 
of Invention,—efforts like those made by Mr. Simms 
are too healthy, too manly, too sensible, and too 
poetical, (in the largest sense of the word), not to 
merit praise—even though the execution fall short of 
the intention. 

Flowers and their Associations. By Anne Pratt.— 
The weekly publication of Mr. Knight's shilling 
volumes is drawing to a close, after having appeared 
for two years, without “ stop,let or hindrance.” Many 
of the contributions, doubtless, have possessed more 
grave and solid value than this—but few make a 
more agreeable pocket companion. Satire still has 
sharp words, for all such as “* trifle about buttercups” 
when Men’s work is awaiting them,—for all pre- 
tenders and sluggards, in short,—to call things by 
their plain names; but the wholesome love of Nature, 
as the most delicious and ennobling appliance of 
leisure, is increasing, summer by summer. To the 
confusion of all who mistrust the improvements of 
Science and confound ignorance with simplicity—it 
may be boldly asserted, that never were the charms 
of wild scenery so enthusiastically sought—never 
the more minute and unexciting pleasures of garden 
occupation so diligently cultivated,—as in these days 
of railways and telegraphs and “other terrible inven- 
tions.” Witness, among other greater signs, the 
significant number of works like this :—Anne Pratt’s 
is the last, and, therefore, the pleasantest. 

Dictionnaire Général, Anglais-Frangais et Frangais- 
Anglais. By A. Spiers.—A very good compilation, 
—the labour of years. It deserves, and we hope it 
will obtain, the support of the public, both in France 
and England. We have great pleasure in witness- 
ing the improvements which have been made, and 
are now making, in elementary books of this kind. 
Unfortunately, however, our own booksellers have 
little claim in this respect to our gratitude. 





A Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. By A. J. 
Vernon.—This book is not plain enough for learn- 
ers. It omits the corresponding English in the de- 
clensions and conjugations; and the arrangement 
is more complicated than need be in a language so 
simple in construction. It may be said that Pro- 
fessor Rask (from whom most of the Grammar is 
taken) is to be blamed for both defects. We 
think not. We in England have nothing to do with 
foreign grammarians. What we expect, and what 
assuredly we have a right to expect, is a plain, 
clear, methodical, progressive grammar of our mo- 
ther-tongue :—but we must wait some time, we fear, 
before we have one. 

The Derivation of many Classical Proper Names 
from the Gaelic Language, or the Celtic of Scotland. 
By Thomas Stratton, M.D.—Dr. Stratton’s design 
will be best explained in his own words :—“ In two 








former small publications I exhibited comparative 
vocabularies of the Greek and Gaelic, and of the 
Latin and Gaelic languages, respectively; and 
endeavoured to show that a large portion of the 
words in the two classical tongues might be traced to 
a Celtic origin: with this distinction, however, that 
while the Greek words appeared to be derived in a 
great measure directly from the Celtic, the Latin 
words seemed to have been derived from the same 
source, partly in a direct line,and partly through the 
medium of the Greek; and inthe contributionsalluded 
to in reference to this inquiry, I attended chiefly to 
the words commonly employed by the writers of these 
languages. The present attempt, also, has for its 
object to trace the etymology of some of the proper 
names mentioned by these writers,and to show that 
these may likewise be explained on the same prin- 
ciple ; and while some have contended for the Sanskrit 
origin of the Greek, and for the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Teutonic, and Slavonian origin of the Latin, there is 
not wanting ample, if not conclusive, evidence of the 
partly-Celtic origin of these languages, as well 
as of the nations which employed them.” Without 
denying the affinity of many words in the Gaelic and 
the ancient languages of Greece and Italy, we do not 
see how the latter can have been derived from the 
former. Would it not be more natural to infer that 
the words in question are derived from some common 
source, more ancient than either? Take an illustra- 
tion. There are many words in Anglo-Saxon and 
German nearly identical ; but who would infer that 
our ancestors borrowed them from the Trans-Rhenish 
tribes? The rational supposition is, that both people 
were derived from that more ancient people, the 
Teutones,—with, of course, many crosses in the 
descent, produced by the migrations of restless barba- 
tians. But the affinity between the Greeks and the 
Celts, or the Latins and the Celts, is more disputabie. 
They differ alike in physical characteristics and man- 
ners ; and, which is more decisive, their languages are 
radically distinct. We may add, that many of the 
etymologies in this little book have no better founda- 
tion than the author’s own fancy. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is quite unnecessary for the Atheneum to repeat 
that it has no concern whatever with the politics of 
party —or even with State politics, as such: yet 
there are occasional phases of the political world 
which it cannot pass without a word of netice — 
and the present is one. We have arrived at a great 
moral-political crisis in English—and, doubtless in 
European—history; the consequences of which while 
it is impossible wholly to grasp, it is yet pleasant to 
see that they are generally apprehended—and, there- 
fore, it may be considered, secured. It is impossible 
for the Atheneum to omit remarking, in a spirit far 
higher than that of self-gratulation, that on the 
banner of a ministerial leader are, at length, written, 
in the place of the political cant-words by which the 
world has been so long led, many of those great prin- 
ciples of moral and social reform for which that paper 
has, for years, and with unflagging earnestness, been 
contending. Public education, in its comprehensive 
sense—the moral treatment of the criminal—the 
sanatory improvement of our towns and villages— 
are all measures to an anxious promotion of which 
the columns of this paper bear large witness—and 
all make a part of the new ministerial manifesto, 
What share the Atheneum may have had, among 
other moral agencies which have laboured honestly 
and earnestly in the same cause, in advancing these 
great social principles and educating the public mind 
for their reception, we will not even pause to inquire, 
amidst the satisfaction with which we regard the 
prospect of their final triumph. It is a new thing to 
find politicians talking, openly and with no reserve 
or circumlocution, of ruling the world morally,— 
leaning for place upon opinion, instead of party. 
The immediate feeling, after the great struggle in 
which the world of politicians and philanthropists 
and economists has just been engaged—and whose 
triumph has opened not only the markets of the earth, 
but, we hope, the treasures of the mind—is as if a great 
calm had fallen down upon the national heart, amid 
which the voice of wisdom is at length distinctly 
heard ;—as if the battle of monopoly which has been 
fought for centuries, and ever to the people's cost, 
had at length terminated by the storming of its last 
stronghold ; and statesmen, released from that long 
warfare, on both sides, had suddenly found time to 
attend to the true interests of mankind.—We may 
mention, here, as a piece of literary intelligence, that 
the League newspaper has died, with the foe it com- 
bated—tfallen, like the ex-minister, in the hour of its 
triumph: and, in addition to our announcement of 
the intended Cobden ‘Testimonial, we may state that 
similar expressions of the national gratitude are 
preparing for Mr. Bright and Sir Robert Peel ; 
the latter having the remarkable feature of being 
a democratic testimonial to the Tory leader, of many 
years, 


The Medical Times mentions a report that there is 
a project on foot to connect all the Natural History 
Societies with the Linnean, on the plan which has 
been suggested and earnestly recommended by the 
Atheneum—the several other bodies coming under the 
denomination of sectional branches. “ The Linnean 
Society,” says that paper, “will, consequently, be the 
head or principal society, holding a position with 
respect to the other societies similar to that occupied 
by the British Association with respect to its several 
sections. There is to be only one general fund, to 
which all subscriptions are to be paid,and from which 
all the expenses incurred by the different societies 
are to be defrayed. It is further proposed that the 
Fellows of the Linnean Society, who are to pay the 
same amount of subscription as at present, are to be 
de facto Fellowsof the other societies; but the Fellows 
of the respective sections, who are to pay a smaller 
subscription, will belong only to the section of which 
they are members,—being, however, at the same time, 
eligible as Fellows of the Linnean. The meetings of 
the sections, as well as of the Linnean Society, will 
be held at the establishment in Soho-square. Gen- 
tlemen belonging to any of the sections will be al- 
lowed to avail themselves of the library, museum, &c. 
of the Linnean Society. As a matter of course, the 
latter will be enriched by the libraries, musea, her- 
baria, &c. of the other institutions,—which will be 
blended with it."—The same paper announces, “ con- 
clusively and definitely,” that there is to be a “ Na- 





tional Institute of the Medical Profession of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gleig exchanged fortunately for 
himself, when he abandoned the profession in which 
he remained a “subaltern,” for literature and the 
church—in which the honours fall thick upon him. 
That gentleman has just received the appoint- 
ment of Inspector-General of Military Schools— 
While on education subjects, we may mention that 
a munificent lady, Mrs. Magee, of Dublin, has left 
20,000/. to trustees for the erection of a Presbyterian 
College in Ireland. 

The Pictorial Times announces the death of Mr. 
Henry Barker—hetter known as the “ Old Sailor.” 
“ He was,” says the writer, “the son of a dissenting 
minister, who for nearly half a century preached in 
the same chapel at Deptford. When quite a boy, 
he took a fancy fora sea life ; and, the war being then 
very brisk, there was no difficulty in getting afloat. 
For many years, the future author endured the 
vicissitudes of a naval career, in times of peril and 
difficulty. He was in several actions, and sailed in 
various parts of the globe; and the scenes of blood- 
shed, shipwreck, and captivity he witnessed and 
endured became, in after-life, the subjects for his pen. 
He first entered on board an East Indiaman, and 
was afterwards in the royal navy,—where, having no 
influence, he never rose beyond the rank of master’s 
mate. Towards the end of the war, he commanded 
a hired armed schooner, chiefly employed in carrying 
despatches to our squadrons on the southern coasts 
of France and Spain. He was for some time a pri- 
soner of war,—and used to describe very graphically 
the sufferings of himself and hiscompanions. At the 
conclusion of hostilities, he took up the pen as a pro- 
fession ; and obtained an engagement as editor of a 
West Indian newspaper,—and subsequently accepted, 
and retained for many years, a similar engagement 
upon one of the Nottingham journals. Whilst in 
that town, he made many friends; and, though a 
firm supporter of liberal principles, employed his 
influence to check the wild delusions and criminal 
efforts of the physical force Chartists. At Notting- 
ham he wrote some of his best books ; and for a series 
of years afterwardshe plied his pen with great zeal and 
success, His chief novels were—* Nights at Sea,’* The 
Victory; ‘ Hamilton King; ‘ The Jolly Boat;’ and 
‘Greenwich Hospital.’ Like most writers below the 
chief rank, he was forced to labour in his vocation 
after failing health had warned him that rest of mind 
and body were requisite ; and up to the Wednesday 
before his death he struggled at his duty as the naval 
editor of the ‘United Service Gazette, and as a 
writer in the paper which now pays the deserved 
tribute of this notice to his memory.” 

The daily papers announce the death, at Arras, of 
M. Hallette, a civil engineer of great eminence in 
his profession ; the inventor of a curious and ingenious 
atmospheric valve—now exhibiting at Peckham. 

M. Paul de Musset has addressed to the French 
Minister of Public Instruction a report, detailing the 
results of the literary mission, to the Venetian libraries 
and archives, with which he had been intrusted by 
the government. He has collected, he says, upwards 
of 200 unpublished documents, which he believes to 
be of great historical interest ; commencing with the 
time of Charlemagne—when the relations of France 
with Venice began to have any importance. Some 
very curious materials have been obtained from the 
archives of the Council of Ten,— illustrating doubtful 
points of history, and revealing others in wholly new 
and unexpected lights. Of these, and their bearing, 
he gives an enumeration: and adds that, out of the 
whole, he has selected twenty of the most interest- 
ing, relating to a single period—embracing the nego- 
tiations between Venice and France from 1495 to 
1525—and thrown them into a connected narrative 
form ;—which work he submits to the Minister. 

At a late meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, an extraordinary communication was made 
by a Greek physiologist, M. Eseltja,_who asserts 
that, by the assistance of electric light, he has been 
enabled to see through the human body, and thus to 
detect the existence of deep-seated visceral disease. 
He has followed the operations of digestion and of 
circulation,—and has seen the nerves in motion. M. 
Eseltja has given the name of “ Anthroposcope” to 
his remarkable discovery. 

From Copenhagen, we learn that, on the 21st ult., 





the inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, and X= 
to the number of 8,000, met on the tittle —_ 
Hvéen, to celebrate the three hundredth anniy “ 
of the birth-day of the illustrious astronomer Tras 
Brahé. The flags of the three Scandinavian ya” 
doms floated from the fleet of steamers which 
the pilgrims, from the opposite points, to the — 
rendezvous—a government war-steamer pa fe 
the professors of the Universities of Copenhagen a 
Kiel, the members of the Royal Academy of Scie ~ 
and of the Royal Northern Society of ‘Arehades 
other personages of the Danish capital distinguished 
for literature, art, or science,—and a Colossal by 
in white marble of the subject of the day’s bv 
bration. The principal ceremonial was the inay ’ 
ration of this monument, beneath a triumphal on 
erected amid the ruins of the old palace of Uranien. 
burg, where the philosopher was born and spent most 
of his life. The brow of the image was encircled with 
a laurel crown ; and then, a thousand YOUNG voiggg 
raised, in honour of him whom it represents, the 
national songs of the three Scandinavian countries 
and the Philharmonic Society of Copenhagen exe. 
cuted a cantata, written for the occasion, The 
monument was solemnly handed over to the guar. 
dianship of the people of Hvéen ; and left to its soi. 
tude of ages on an island which numbers not mor 
than a hundred inhabitants.—The two hundredth 
anniversary ofthe birth-day of the philosopher Leibnity 
was celebrated with great pomp, a few days ago, by 
the University of Leipzig ; of which city he was 
native. 

From Stockholm, we are informed that a distin. 
guished young Orientalist of that capital, Dr. Retzius, 
has left, for a visit, at the government expense, to 
France, Germany, and Spain; witha view to examining 
the Turkish, Persian and Arabic monuments existing 
in the libraries of those cities :—from Berlin, thatan 
Exhibition of the Produce of the useful Arts is now 
open at Potsdam :—from Paris, that the Chamber of 
Deputies has voted a sum of 136,786 francs (upwards 
of 41,0002.) for the acquisition of ground wanted for 
the purposes of the Museum of Natural History ;~ 
and from Rome, that the sleepy spell is broken; and 
the railway steeds that have been kept snorting 
on the Italian frontier, tranced by the power of the 
Church, are to be released, and take their freedom in 
the territories of St. Peter. 

Thecorrespondence from Rome mentions, too, that 
some fossil bones of the most remarkable character 
have been recently found in the height named Monte 
Rosato—which forms one of the sides of the valley 
of the Tiber. Amongst these, is an elephant's tusk— 
the largest hitherto discovered, and in perfect preser- 
vation. Its length is more than fifteen Roman palms 
—and it is twisted spirally. A smaller tusk, yet 
more twisted—fragments of elephants’ bones—jav- 
bones of the hippopotamus, with the molars well pre- 
served—a stag’s head, beyond the common size— 
bones of the primitive ox—and fresh-water shells— 
have been also found: and the whole were given, 
by the late Pope, to the Collegio di Sapienza, at 
Rome. 

The recent tidings from the island of Bermuda 
furnish the announcement of some doings which leadto 
pleasant reflections on the extending substitution ot 
the sage for the soldier in the business of colonial 
government. In this case, the Governor is a soldier, 
—but then, he is something more and better; and 
the measures which he is adopting for the ameliore 
tion of the little island over which he rules, are such 
asare tending todepriveit, morally at least, of any right 
to the title of the “the still-vert Bermoothes.” The 
Governor of Bermuda is Col. Reid—well known to 
philosophy, and to our readers, by his Theory af 
Storms: and grants for the education of its youth— 
the establishment of adult schools, under legislative 
inspection—the care of roads—and of the insane~ 
and the removal of the reefs which barred its har 
bour, by “a new art,” recommended as of great inter 
est beyond the present field of its operation—a® 
amongst the measures which testify, as do the happy 
and promising condition of the people, to the Wi 
dom of his administration.—There is another matte 
mentioned in these Bermudan letters, on which 
have a few remarks to make, of a different kind. 
Governor Reid, it is stated, had “ sent a message 
the House of Assembly, recommending the grant 
a@ small sum of money, for transcribing some of © 
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~jieat records of the colony, which are now going 
fast to decay.” How many of our municipal records, 
and colonial—valuable as they are, for a hun. 

dred reasons of reference—furnishing the evidence of 
« oldest ey i oo, on questions 
‘storical, political, legal, antiquarian—are in 

orl, histendition? To permit the decay of these 
on to connive at an irrecoverable waste; and 
amongst the duties of every municipality should be 
that of keeping its records in repair. The printing 
and publication of such records, though a waste far 
Jess lamentable than their loss, nevertheless would be 
awaste,—as the Record Commission can tell. They 
have no interest for any public from whom a portion 
of the cost can be recovered—though their special 
interest would justity even that cost, if it could 
not be satisfied at less. But amid the wrecks and 
changes of time, what has become of that ancient 
wer, the transcriber? Is the race extinct? Is 
transcription, which was, ina far past, the sole literary 
pinister, one of the lost arts? Why, amid the dark 
middle age figures which vanished before the invention 
of printing, should the scribe have disappeared ? There 
iswork for him, yet, in the world; and if the stronger 
and more glaring lights of the present day be too 
much for his ancient eyes, and his nerves shrink 
before the clamour and mighty movement of the 
steam-press, he may surely, still, find a haunt suited 
to both amid the dim and still recesses of the old 
archive-rooms and the dust of mouldering records. 
Here is, yet, his appropriate haunt. The fact is, that 
all the MS. records of the kingdom should be (tran- 
sribed where they need it,and) collected in the British 
Museum—or some other great public depository ; 
the transcripts receiving from the legislature the 
same character of authenticity and authority which 
belonged to the original documents. Each munici- 
ality should, at the same time, retain a copy of its 
own; Parliament securing also to the provincial copy, 
for purposes of evidence, &c., all the legal incidents 
attaching to the original records, and so transferred, as 
above, to the copies assembled in the common metro- 
politan depot.— We will mention in this paragraph— 
as anappropriate matter for announcement, after the 
aample on which we have been dwelling — that 


Capt. Denistoun, a highly distinguished officer of the | 


Royal Engineer Corps, and long usefully employed in 
the important labour of editing the valuable profes- 
sional papers of that body, has, as we are informed, 
len selected by ministers, for one of our most difti- 
cult colonial governments. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Last Week but one. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
~Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, BR.A., Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Tee TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, at 
their GALLERY, FIrTY-THREE, PaLL Mati, WILL CLOSE, 
SATURDAY, the 25th inst.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

_ JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS, 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
teresidence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
upects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
terior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
sseen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Reaoux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
~Saloon, Is. ; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A New and In- 
‘esting LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN on the PHENOMENA and 
LFECTS of HEAT and COLD, at Half-past 3 daily, and on 
tte Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9 o'clock. 
Pol. BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO- 

HY, with brilliant experiments, daily. MACINTOSH’S RE- 
YOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
INGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. FAR- 
HELL'S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
WAILWAY, all in action. Portraits of distinguished Men in the 
GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, magnified by the 
(QUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
OPE, exhibiting a fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful 
Foure of the CHAPEL in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE, 
JERUSALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is one of the Series of DIS- 
_ VIEWS just introduced.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 





SOCIETIES 


Sutistica, Socrery.—June.—Col. Sykes, V.P. 
athe chair.—The paper first read was, ‘A Statis- 
tal Account of the Provisions for Paving, Lighting, 
wi Cleansing the Streets and Public Places of the 

polis,” by J. Fletcher, Esq. Hon. Sec. Some 
the difficulties and delays attendant upon the 
Meat legislative endeavours to improve our system 





of sanatory police, appear to arise from the want of 
a better understanding of the authorities charged with 
the duties of sanatory police as already defined. 
These have chiefly been brought into existence by 
local acts; which, during the last two centuries, 
have created an extraordinary variety of corpora- 
tions, of various organization, dissimilar powers, and 
arbitrary limits,—monuments of the local energies 
that gave them birth. The paper gave an outline 
of the constitution, powers, funds, and operations of 
the bodies now charged with the paving, lighting, 
cleansing, and prevention of nuisances in, the streets 
of the Metropolis; thus completing the account of 
the existing system of managing the streets and sub- 
ways of London which had been commenced by the 
like outline of its provisions for sewerage and supply 
of water. The present system of managing the 
streets in the City dates from the Great Fire: —imme- 
diately subsequent to which, the old experiences and 
the new necessities of the City in these matters were 
embodied in a statutory code of regulations; and the 
duty of carrying them into effect was vested in the 
committee of Common Council, which forms the Com- 
mission of Sewers for the City. The consolidated 
rate to defray the cost of the paving, lighting, and 
cleansing, is obtained by the issue of precepts to the 
common councilmen of the several wards, to make a 
rate on a stated scale per pound, within the legal limit 
of 1s.6d.,and have it collected by the ward collectors 
specially appointed to that duty. On two several 
occasions—1813 and 1825—the Metropolitan Street 
Trusts were required to make returns to Parliament 
of their income and expenditure; and on these oc- 
casions, returns were received from 16 in the West, 17 
in the North, 25 in the East, and 5 in the South of 
London—in all, 63. A subsequent return, in March, 
1831, (including the suburban turnpike roads) adds 
nearly 60 to the above list of trusts, which levy rates 
and tolls upon the inhabitants, and have a separate 
and independent management ; these being, in fact, 
the greater number of such as are independent of 
parochial limits. All the works under the several 
trusts, within or without the City, are professedly done 
under public competition;—whether lighting, cleans- 
ing, or paving. The contracts for lighting are taken by 
some or other of the existing gas companies ; which 
have eighteen establishments, and employ a capital 
of 2,800,000/. in works, pipes, tanks, gasometers, and 
apparatus ; the number of persons employed in this 
trade being about 2,500, besides 380 lamp-lighters 
employed in the care of 30,400 public lamps which 
illumine the streets. The supposed advantages of 
competition in the supply of gas are, however, as 
fallacious as those of imagined competition in the 
supply of water. Ample interest for the capital 
(double, treble, quadruple what is required for effecting 
the service) which has been laid down by the rival 
companies in the same streets and districts, is inevi- 
tably levied on the public under terms of compro- 
mise between the several companies; terms which 
convert the fancied competition into a monopoly 
divided into shares, while the condition of the streets 
is greatly deteriorated by the multiplied occasions for 
removing the pavements, to get at such an excessive 
number of pipes, for purposes of repair, &c. The 
efficient cleansing of the poorer parts of the town 
is certainly not accomplished under the existing 
system, if we accept the evidence of the officers of 
the commissions of sewers acting for its most un- 
healthy quarters—who rebut the charges made 
against them, by asserting that fevers are caused by 
the filth which remains unremoved about the 
habitations of the poor. Of the wisdom and 
economy of the local trusts without the city, in 
regard to the paving of the several districts, there 
is no documentary evidence, but much rumour— 
which is not praise; and the wretched state which 
the thoroughfares under their management were 
reduced to during the greatest mutual competition 
of the water and gas companies, compelled a par- 
liamentary inquiry ; out of which arose the present 
valuable Paving Act of the Metropolis, which gives 
some degree of uniformity to the proceedings of 
these bodies, whether styled commissioners, trustees, 
or vestrymen. It is the 57 Geo. 3. c. xxix., com- 
monly called Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act. Though 
this important act is restricted in its operation, yet 
many of its provisions are now enforced throughout 
the metropolitan police district by virtue of the acts, 





of 1839, which regulate the police as well within the 
City as without,—and by which every person guilty of 
offences therein recited against public decency and 
cleanliness in the streets, is subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s. for every offence. The local 
trusts comprise a number of turnpike trusts in the 
suburbs of the metropolis on the south side of the 
Thames; but only two on the north—because the 
other trusts on the north side, to the number of four- 
teen, were consolidated, in 1827, by the local Act 
of 7 Geo. 4. ¢. exlii., and placed under the Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Roads—a self-perpetuating 
body, responsible to Parliament, and laying an annual 
report and statement of accounts before the House 
of Commons. This body commenced its operations 
under a debt of 127,050/. 13s. 5d., with only 8102. to 
meet it; but was soon enabled to remove all the 
gates which obstructed the very streets of the town— 
retaining merely enough, on its outskirts, to supply a 
revenue of between 75,000/. and 80,0007. per annum; 
with which it has gradually paid off the debt, brought 
the roads to a state of great excellence, and lighted 
them also, until the recent abstraction of traffic from 
the old coach roads, by the railroads, compelled them 
to throw back this latter duty upon the several 
parishes—the produce of these tolls in the year 
ended 25th March, 1844, having been no more than 
66,414/. 19s. 5d. from thirty-nine gates and sixty-six 
side bars. These facts show the very satisfactory 
working of a consolidation, which it is to be regretted 
does not embrace the remainder of the metropolitan 
turnpike trusts; and one which, in many of its prin- 
ciples, admits of extension to the crowd of petty 
paving, cleansing, and lighting boards amongst which 
the town is divided. 

Abstracts were read of two short papers, entitled 
respectively a ‘Statistical Account of Batticaloa, 
Ceylon, by Mr. S. Taylor; and ‘ Comparative 
Statistics of the Committals for Trial in London 
and Birmingham, and in England and Wales 
respectively, by H. Knight, Esq. 

InstiruTIoN oF Civit Enqineers.—June 30.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read, describing the * Effect of the deep Wells of the 
Metropolis on the Supply of Water in the London 
Basin,’ by F. Braithwaite, Esq. The object was, to 
direct attention to the fact, that the numerous deep 
wells sunk in and near the metropolis are gradually 
draining the chalk basin; and that every additional 
well driven in search of water has the effect of 
diminishing the water level in all the wells already 
existing. Asa proof of this fact, it was stated that, 
in a well at Combe’s Brewery, sunk 20 years ago, 
the water rose at that time to within 70 feet of the 
surface, but that it now only rises to within 120 feet; 
showing a diminishing of 50 feet. From this and 
other instances, it was argued, that the supply of 
water is rapidly decreasing ; and this was attributed 
as well to the improved under-drainage of the lands 
which receive the falling rain, as to the increased 
demand upon the springs. It was thus shown, that 
the deep springs are not inexhaustible,—and_ that 
obtaining water from them is attended with consider- 
able expense and uncertainty. It was argued, thence, 
that it is necessary to consider very carefully any 
attempts for obtaining a considerable supply of water 
from the chalk of the London Basin. A remarkable 
fact, also shown in one of the tables, is, that, on the 
5th of April, 1832, there occurred a sudden depres- 
sion, of 18 feet, of the springs, which lasted for half 
an hour; at the end of which time, 18 feet of the 
18 were regained. ‘The paper contained many inter- 
esting facts as to the general amount of the supply 
of water from the different strata ; and was illustrated 
by a series of plans,—the first of which was a map, 
on a large scale, taking St. Paul's as the centre, and 
describing around it a series of circles, with a radius 
of four miles. The external circle was divided into 
the 32 points of the compass; from which lines were 
drawn to the centre (St. Paul’s). Upon these lines 
a series of sections were laid down,—exhibiting the 
various strata down to the chalk, as shown by the 
deep wells sunk in the districts between those lines, 
as far as the information could be gathered from 
those employed in sinking and boring them. These 
sections exhibit a remarkable contour of the chalk 
basin; and furnish fertile subject for speculative 
geology, as well as very valuable information as to 
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the probable production of water from the various 
strata.—In the discussion which ensued, the Dean 
of Westminster treated, with his usual clearness 
of scientific research, the difficult problem of the 
origin of subterraneous lakes or sheets of water, and 
the causes of the spontaneous ascent of the water 
towards the surface of the earth. Ie described the 
influence of the alternating impermeable beds of clay 
in retaining within the more porous strata the water 
received at their out-crop; whence, it became evident, 
the cause of the spontaneous rising of water in the 
artesian wells sunk through the impermeable London 
clay down to the porous chalk basin into which the 
water had filtered, through the fissures and veins of 
flints, from the extensive denuded surface of chalk 
around the London district. After treating this sub- 
ject at considerable length, the Rev. Doctor alluded 
succinctly to the proposed speculation for supplying 
the metropolis with water from the River Colne; and 
described the labours of the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck,— 
who, in papers read before the Institution, had demon- 
strated, by a long-continued series of measurements 
of the water in the chalk hills of Ilertfordshire, that 
all the water taken from that neighbourhood would 
have been abstracted from the supplies of the river 
Colne, and would have trenched upon the water-rights 
of the mill owners. He alluded, also, to the rain- 
gauge experiments of Mr. J. Dickenson; who during 
many years, had found arithmetical evidence that the 
quantity of summer water in the river Colne varied 
with the quantity of rain in the preceding winter: 
and regulated his contracts for paper to be manu- 
factured in the summer and autumn by the quantity 
of water shown in his winter rain-gauge. These ob- 
servations have been corroborated by foreign experi- 
ments. He then treated briefly the general subject 
of artesian wells,—the increased temperature of the 
water in the exact ratio of their depth,_the sympa- 
thy between the depression of water in the various 
wells throughout an extensive chalk district, proving 
the identity of origin of the supplies. As, therefore, 
the number of deep wells was constantly increasing, 
the extra pumping upon one of them necessarily 
affected all within a certain distance around it. Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s observations confirmed this. He had 
further observed that the surface line of subterranean 
sheets of water was not horizontal,—but inclined ata 
considerable angle, in consequence of the friction of 
the strata through which the water descended. The 
Dean concluded by drawing attention to the re- 
markable contour of the surface of the chalk exhi- 
bited in the sections,—upon which he proposed on a 
future occasion to offer some observations, 

The substance of a description of the large cast- 
iron lock-gates recently constructed by Messrs. Ren- 
nie for the new docks at Sevastopol, in Turkey,—and 
of a new mode of analyzing iron, by M. Marguerite, 
—was briefly mentioned, 

Messrs. E. L. Williams, C. E. Cawley, and G. 
Giles were elected Members; and G. Selby and F, 
Warren, Associates. 

The meeting was adjourned to the second Tuesday 
in January next. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Sat. Horticultural Society.—Chiswick Féte. 
TveEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 


Studies of Ancient Domestic Architecture ; with some 
Observations on the Application of Ancient Archi- 
tecture to Pictorial Composition in Modern Edifices. 
By E. B. Lamb, Architect. Weale. 

Arter the incessant prosing about mere styles which 

constitutes, of late, the staple of architectural dis- 

cussion, it is pleasant to find sound criticism con- 
descending, for once, to accommodate itself to the 
apprehension of general readers, by speaking intel- 
ligibly, without any “ grave-airs” mystification on 
the one hand, or mere wordy talking on the other. 
Mr. Lamb thinks for himself; and not only sees, 
but endeavours to make others see, how our eyes 
have been bandaged in regard to Architecture,—while 
our ears have been tickled with rhapsodical decla- 
mations in behalf of the art, which, when examined, 
are found to be little better than so much frothy 
verbiage, set to the tune of “ Nothing like leather.” 
He seems to be pretty much of Schlegel’s opinion, 





that “Art has become a slop-shop for pedantic 
antiquities.” 

“Tt is a humiliating truth (he says), but truth 
nevertheless, that very low views—utterly derogatory 
toit as Art—are entertained of Architecture, both by 
those who follow it as a profession and by the public. 
For the latter there is more excuse than for the 
former; since, if they are ignorant, it is because they 
are uninstructed—kept in ignorance by those who, 
at least, ought to be able to inform them better. The 
mere bluster of fine phrases and pompous words, put 
forth by way of asserting the claims of Architecture, 
very ill disguises the degrading fact that, as a fine 
art, it is held to have been long ago so completely 
worn out, that nothing is now left for it but to mimic 
—with what ability it may—the efforts of its palmier 
days, when it was permitted to indulge its native 
impulses, uncontrolled by the fetters of all-enslaving 
Precepent. However they may differ in other 
respects, servility is alike the badge of all—of the 
*Goth’as of the ‘ Greek,’ of the ‘Greek’ as of the 
‘Goth.’ The universal refrain is, Copy, copy!— 
Accordingly, copying is made the alpha and omega of 
the art; and the public—that is, the thinking part of 
it—wonder very justly that Architecture, advanced as 
it has been to the merely mechanical, should rank as 
a Fine Art at all.” 

The word “ advanced” we have printed in italics, to 
mark the intended irony of the author’s expression. 
It is indeed true that system-mongers and precedent- 
mongers have limited and lowered the art—reducing 
it to what is now little more than working by pattern. 
Of our modern architecture there is little that can 
fairly be called our own—or even that of the respec- 
tive periods to which it professes to belong ; it being 
chiefly after the outward fashion of these only, and not 
in accordance with any natural organization. It may 
be thought, perhaps, that the work before us is some- 
what at variance with its author’s own views—since 
it submits examples of our domestic architecture in 
the times of Elizabeth and James: but the primd 
facie inconsistency is removed by his explanation,— 
that “the plates are offered, not as examples ex- 
pressly suited to modern purposes and which may 
with propriety be followed literally, but as exhibiting 
the truthfulness and expressive power of the style, 
even in its most unpretending form,—very few of the 
subjects having anything at all in them even ap- 
proaching to decoration.” 

“ For which reason (he adds) it may, perhaps, be 
the easier to make out from them in what it is that 
character, and the groundwork for character, apart 
from the heightening effect of ornament, consist. In 
addition to the merit of possessing decided character 
— if sometimes that of mere homeliness—the build- 
ings here shown have that of being entirely free from 
affectation. Purpose is expressed with sincerity— 
in some instances, even naively ; and, simple as the 
architectural forms are, the mere arrangement of them 
is attended with more or less of picturesque effect. 
Features that are in themselves indifferent, or even 
bad, frequently tell admirably merely in consequence 
of their situation, by coming in so happily as to re- 
lieve all the rest. In such cases, they may be com- 
pared to those apparently random touches which 
impart spirit to a painting. On the other hand, there 
may be ornament, and features expressly intended 
to be ornamental, yet productive of scarcely any—at 
least, of no corresponding—degree of effect ; and, in 
spite of painstaking accuracy as to individual parts 
and details, the result may be very unsatisfactory, 
unimpressive, tame and insipid,—a result totally 
inadequate to the means employed and the cost 
incurred.” 

After the above specimen of both, there is no 
occasion for our commending either the writer’s style 
or his good sense: and there is more of the pith of 
philosophy in the passage just quoted than in all the 
vapouring about “ Parthenon” or “ Palladio” propor- 
tions, principles and styles, which forms the staple of 
architectural criticism. 

The examples here given (most of them from 
the collection of the late Sir William Burrell) 
are rendered instructive Studies by the excellent 
comments on their respective merits and defects ;— 
from which latter more may sometimes be learnt 
with respect to architectural composition and design 
than from the former. Those who have undertaken 
to instruct the public in matters of Architecture 





(Jury }] 
seldom deal in “ whys and wherefores,” ex 

most obvious kind, or care to trace particular effec 
to particular causes. Even Mr. Pugin is more 

to taunt us with our ignorance than to Temoye j 
insisting, in the most unqualified and arbitrary ms 
ner, on the abstract merits of the Gothic style, a 
out regard to the objections which present themarh 
against it, as a general style, at the present day MS 
say the truth, by far too much stress has been li 
upon style; as if the mere adoption of a cular 
mode of the art infallibly secured the excellence tha 
belongs to it in the best examples. The seven| 
styles of architecture are only so many several lan. 
guages ; and, just as the /ibretto of an opera 

the same language as the Divina Commedia, 80 there 
is a wooden shop-front of recent erection in Regent. 
street which shares the title of Gothic with West 
minster Abbey. Style in Architecture ought to “4 
looked upon in the light of an instrument,—the 
session of which does not confer the skill requisite f 
playing on it. The music produced depends on the 
skill of the performer; and one will draw the Most 
enchanting harmony from what, touched by anothe, 
will produce only dissonance and discord, ‘ 

Mr. Lamb’s book would be valuable were it only 
as serving to initiate into the art, or the habitcalj j 
which you will—of close observation and examin. 
tion. But, excellent as his comments are, they ref 
so immediately to the examples themselves thy: 
they cannot very well be understood apart from the 
accompanying plates. We must confine ourselves 
therefore, to his general remarks, which manifer 
reflection, and sound and liberal views. We entirely 
agree with him that— ' 

® Precedent, as has been well observed, is the very 
rust of Art—the canker that feeds upon its vitality: 
by precedent is here understood the abuse of it 
that slavish and superstitious adherence to it which 
paralyzes all invention. And to such preposteroy 
length is the idolatry of precedent carried, that the 
most impure and poorest decorations—such as ar 
evidently capable of improvement—are copied « 
scrupulously asthe very best. The worst ornaments 
of the Pompeian—the tawdriest crinkum-crankums 
of the Louis-Quatorze—sty le are fac-similized by ow 
decorators, as if the taste displayed in them were » 
pure and perfect that to deviate from it would be 
profanity.” 

So long as it be kept within bounds, regard to pre 
cedent is salutary and proper enough. In that cas, 
it operates beneficially,—guiding and directing w 
in the same path; whereas it becomes merely 2 
stumbling block, if allowed to interdict us from 
exercising Art as Art, and enjoying such privilege 
as did those who, innovators in their own day, pro 
duced the works now appealed to as authorities ani 
precedents. If its works are to be the expression 
the age to which they belong, Architecture cant 
be stationary. Mr. Lamb well observes :— 

“ A really national style is like the language of 1 
nation: the latter may receive fresh accession— 
new-coined words and phrases—almost every day, 
without its original elements and genius being de 
stroyed ; and so is it, or ought to be, with the other 
For new wants it must provide new accommodations, 
—Just as language provides new words for new ideas: 
in short, it should keep pace with the advance 
of the mechanical arts, and with those refinements 
which have spread throughout society.” 

In works of his own, Mr. Lamb has shown his 
ability to seize upon the genuine characteristics of 
former styles, and transfer them to modern purposes 
with artist-like freedom and power. He might use- 
fully have given us some of his own designs #8 
exemplifications; and had he introduced into his 
volume the Marquis of Breadalbane’s Hunting-lodg 
in Seotland—which we recollect having seen, two 0t 
three seasons ago, at the Royal Academy—it would 
have been a very appropriate subject, and served # 
a practical elucidation of his own principles. We 
are grateful to him, however, for these ‘ Studies,;— 
which should take a high rank in our architectural 
literature. 


PICTURE SALE. 

Tue stock of pictures accumulated by M- 
Buchanan was sold last Saturday at Messrs. Chnst 
& Manson’s. As this sale had been announced # 
take place in consequence of “ domestic calamities 
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ad from giving any previous notice of 
gine hight prejudice others; but now 
. our candour cannot affect the late proprietor’s 
oc we must say his stock of pictures comprised 
~ few works of pre-eminent merit. Mr. Buchanan 
;. well known to have brought intothe country several 
of the finest pictures which adorn it, and several 
besides have been vended by him here: perhaps 
their excellence will account for so few remaining at 
Jast on his hands. Two out of the four Carraccis, 
once a part of the Lucca Collection, Barroccio’s 
‘Noli me tangere,’ and Poussin’s * Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ we mentioned, with moderate praise, when 
the said collection was dispersed some years ago; the 
ices then quoted we now forget, and must refer 
our readers to them, if they feel more interested 
about the comparative market-value of such com- 
modities than we do. This present season ‘Christ 
curing the blind,” by Lodovico Carracci, and ‘Christ 
raising the Widow's Son,’ by Agostino Carracci, found 
no purchaser disposed to bid above 2000 guineas 
a-piece, thesum they were put up at. Barroccio’s pic- 
ture obtained 560 guineas, Poussin’s320. A Rubens, 
‘The Return from Egypt,’ large and spurious, 360 
guineas, A small sketch, or study, for the * Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ in Antwerp Cathedral, by ditto, 
very good, 130 guineas. A portrait of ‘Justus Lip- 
sius,’ by Rembrandt, large, and of the later effective 
style, yet the head somewhat feeble, 700 guineas. 
‘St, John and a Lamb,’ by Murillo, weak and alto- 
gether unworthy of him, 240 guineas. Another so- 
called Murillo, ‘Monks visiting Pope Gregory the 
Ninth,’ has merit, though none equal to his; 285 
guineas, A ‘Landscape,’ by Gainsborough, very 
large, very capricious, and rather disagreeable, 
360 guineas. Two landscapes by Berghem, an ‘Alpine 
View,’ 330 guineas,andan ‘Italian View,’ 420 guineas, 
both prettyish. An ‘Interior’ by Adrian Ostade, 560 
guineas; we thought a superannuated production. ‘St. 
Nicholas- Day,’ by Jan Stein, a little red, but full of 
naive expression and humour; 190 guineas. This 
Saint Nicholas was the patron of children, because 
(Alban Butler tells us) he had been such a parlous 
good child himself;—when a mere suckling he re- 
fused the breast every Wednesday and Friday, in 
order to observe the fasts of the church, and did a 
great many other deeds of wonderful childishness, 
When a monk, he portioned off certain dowerless 
maidens, which seems commemorated in our picture, 
where a little girl parades the streets, decked out 
with fineries, and carrying a silver basin, apparently 
to collect donations. Portrait of ‘Henry III. of 
France,’ by Titian, 150 guineas, a good imitation ; 
and ‘La Vierge aux Roses,’ by ditto, 240 guineas, 
not like an oil picture, but a fallow at present. ‘Anne 
of Cleves,’ by Holbein, 200 guineas, hard, and almost 
as good as a Holbein; while *Sir Thomas More’ 
is an indifferent copy after him, 86 guineas. 
‘Bouquet of Flowers,’ by Van Huysum, 145 guineas. 
‘View on the Rhine,’ by Philip de Konink, 115 gui- 
neas. These were all the higher-priced pictures 
except two; and all, in our estimation, of little 
worth, whether authentic or doubtful. As for the 
two just excepted, one has given rise to innumerable 
errors ; the catalogue, which the newspapers, like 
“gospel trumpeters,” repeat, calls it‘ A Portrait of 
Madame Jocondi, by Leonardo da Vinci. Now, first, 
itis not a portrait at all, but Leonardo's well-known 
type of abstract female beauty. Again, it bears not 
the slightest resemblance to Elisa del Giocondo, the 
unparagoned Monna Lisa of the Louvre. Thirdly, it is 
not by Leonardo, but a copy from an original by him 
till extant in the King of Holland’s collection. It 
was long thought to be a portrait of Diane de Poitiers, 
vhom it resembles about as much as it does Diana’s 
biche.” Another fanciful name for it was‘ Flora,’ be- 
cause, forsooth, it exhibits certain flowers; though itno 
more resembles the goddess than a modern belle 
dancing a quadrille with a formal bouquet like a 
Variegated cauliflower held up to her bosom. Pas- 
fvant thinks it (we mean the original, at Brussels, 
vhen he wrote) a Vanity;* and we guess it neither 
ay especial personage or character whatsoever, but 
arealization of Leonardo’s abstract idea abovesaid, 
he flowers being added to give its “bel sorriso” and 
ftaceful attitude a motive. The copy now under 
totice once had place in that grand depot of jewels 


ee 


* See his ‘Kunstreise durch England und Belgien.’ 








and rubbish, of genuine and mimic and mock master- 
pieces, the Orleans Collection ; it afterwards came 
into the hands of Sir Thomas Baring, who paid 
Leonardo price for it, and sold it, for we cannot say 
what, to Mr. W. Conyngham,—who sold it to Bu- 
chanan, who obtained for it, last week, 640 guineas. 
It would have brought more, had its meddlesome 
possessors left it the beautiful ruin they found it: 
even still the wondrous charm of its primitive type 
shines through the ignorant defigurations and impious 
repairs all over its surface. We shall make no guess 
at the exquisite copyist, whom both Waagen and 
Passavant leave unnamed. A degree of compara- 
tive inelegance, or less spiritual refinement, distin- 
guishes Luini’s works from Leonardo’s, and this we 
find amidst all the intrinsic beauties, and all the 
adventitious blemishes of the picture, speak it de- 
cisively not by Da Vinci himself. The second of 


the excepted works was a ‘ Virgin, Child, St. Eliza- | 


beth, St. John, and St. Joseph, by Luini: 560 
guineas. 
temper, and a good deal rubbed and retouched, it has 
much of the Milanese master’s bland expression and 
grace. It wants but that entrancingness (we have 
no better word) above-mentioned, to make it quite 
Leonardesque, as far as these qualities could vindi- 
cate the epithet. 





INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Tue fate of poor Haydon, if pondered on aright, 
should teach something better than that merely sen- 
timental pity which relieves itself by momentary acts 
of generous atonement. It is full of useful morals 
for the artist himself, and for the public who assume 
to be his patrons; and though both are deeply 
interested, yet the former seems to have the more 
direct interest in leading the way towards their prac- 
tical application. The solitary and but half-recog- 
nized condition of the artist in England—his habitual 
separation from his professional brethren, except 
within the limited circle which an academy can 
embrace, and his practical disavowal by the State—the 
hopeless and unaided struggle for his art, of his more 
generous days, degenerating,in many cases, through its 
hopelessness and isolation, into a mere struggle for 
himself—all those conditions of weakness and dis- 
couragement from which hecan escape,too commonly, 
only by consenting to take the watchwords of his 
art from those on whom it should be his privilege 
to impose them—by becoming the artist of a patron, 
the follower of a fashion, or the continual and unsym- 
pathising copyist of bad human models—are well and 
painfully illustrated in the long conflict maintained by 
Haydon against the public, his brethren, and himself, 
—the vain and exhausting efforts of his life to obtain 


a hearing for those convictions whose importunate | 


intensity the world did not suspect, and the sad and 


terrible circumstances of a death which expressed his | 
The merits of the | 


final despair of their triumph. 
particular case, or of the questions in issue between 
Haydon and his brethren, we are not here taking 
into account :—but desire only, over his grave, once 
more to call the attention of artists to the wrong 
which their common cause suffers from their own 
disunion. ‘The respect which is desired for Art, 
should at least be solicited in the name of self-respect; 
and the example of that support which it claims, 
must first be set from within. The jealousies and 
bickerings by which its members are divided, dis- 


credit ifse/f in the public eye—and waste an im- | 


portant portion of its natural strength, We 
have, before now, earnestly urged on the artists to 
take up that position for themselves as a body 


which they would have their countrymen concede— | 


to stand before the world in an attitude of mutual 
encouragement and support—to fund, for a common 
end, the individual energies which are solitarily wasting 
themselves in vain struggles and profitless directions. 
First, and above all, depends upon ¢hemselves their 


place in public estimation. The world has no sym- | 


pathies to waste on men who have no sympathies 
with one another. Their idle disputes and vain jost- 
lings for precedence silence the great arguments for 
their art which their combined pleadings should 
enforce. 

It is not very long since we pointed out the idea 
lying at the origin of the Institute of the Fine Arts as 
containing the principle, if extensively adopted and 
broadly followed out, of such an association as would 


Though a slight thin performance in dis- | 


present the artists in that friendly and corporate 
attitude before the public which they have so long 
neglected to assume. We, now, learn that into this 
very union the spirit of disunion has made its way. 
Idle disputes, in which Art has no interest, have 
taken the place of those sympathies which should 
have met here for the encouragement of Art. Petty 
struggles arising out of the desire for personal pre- 
cedence have usurped the room of that generous and 
kindly fellowship which was the originating intention 
of the Institution. In the very youth of the body, 
the element of dissolution is at work, in one of 
its lowest and least pleasing forms. The sooner 
its work is completed the better,—if these things 
are to be so. The body which will not set us the 
| example of its union had best spare us that of its 
| squabbles. Better no Institute at all than an Insti- 
| tute of wranglers. One loses patience at seeing the 
cause of Art continually postponed to the quarrels of 
| its professors—the dignity of the profession sacrificed 
to the idle ¢a/k about maintaining it. —For example, it 
| appears that, within the body of the Institute, there 
exists an Artists’ Club—affording a point of social and 
constant reunion amongst its members, independently 
of their more formal and occasional mectings; which 
club and its opportunities lay at the foundation of the 
young Institute—and was, in fact, its originating idea. 
The artists, who had long felt the want of a common 
place of assemblage of their own, established this, 
| for the purpose ; and then, desired to gather round 
their friendly association ali the incidents of a working 
and fructifying Institution. The club is, now, made, 
even by its first proposers,a merely secondary and 
incidental feature—but one offering a more appro- 
priate place than the tavern, or their own lonely 
rooms, for those who love the society of their brethren, 
| and think there is no harm in refreshing the grosser 
| man inspiritual company. It seems, however, that cer- 
tain membersmore recently adopted into the fellowship 
of the Institute—and having homes, where wives, or 
children, or both, supersede the argument for a club, 
| in their fortunate cases,—are greatly scandalized at 
| the indignity offered to Art by anything so vulgar as 
| eating going on in one of its abodes—and think that 
| 4 practice so coarse can only be properly denounced 
| in very coarse language. ‘These may be called the 
| 








Transcendentalists of the Institute—as opposed to 
the eating men, who are the Realists.—Seriously, 
| to say nothing of the manner in which the very 
| foundation-spirit of the Association is struck at 
by this objection, how should the dignity of Art 
| suffer, because the artist can get refreshment for his 
| material man within the walls which enclose the 
| Institute—any more than it does from the fact of 
the Royal Academicians banqueting in Trafalgar- 
square? They who would abolish this Club-feature 
of the Institute are denying the parent principle 
of the Association, and making a new Institute alto- 
gether. There were, already, before this was born, 
Art-institutions enough that did little for bringing 
the body of artists together as brethren ; and just such 
an association as the one in question was wanted for 
the purpose, when it grew up to meet the want— 
though its members, being artists, did not think it neces- 
sary to confine themselves to that mere first purpose of 
their institution, All that artists can effect for the 
honour and promotion of Art seemed to them pro- 
perly within the functions and hopes of a body which, 
| nevertheless—eats. This, then, is one of the quar- 
rcls which are breaking up the Institute. There have 
unhappily been, and are, others—to which this is 
only supplementary ; and out of them has grown 
a bad spirit, which, it is not unreasonable, in view 
of the idleness of this particular objection, to suppese, 
takes it merely for a pretext. 





A PEEP INTO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Ventitatron has taken the character of stagnation 
in its effect upon the progress of the Houses of Par- 
liament ; more especially those parts of the interior 
whose completion is soonest required—at least im- 
patiently demanded. Talking and Reiding have 
considerably retarded operations. No one room is 
yet anything like finished,—or much more than 
| merely sketched out,—though the main work, that 
of construction in the rough, is nearly terminated in 
the House of Peers and the royal approach to it. At 
present, the picture is merely drawn in and dead- 
, coloured ; therefore we pretend not—especially from 
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such cursory inspection as ours has been—to judge 
of intended effects otherwise than conjecturally, and 
with due submission to correction for any misunder- 
standings into which we may have fallen. 

To begin, then, with the royal entrance from the 
gigantic porch beneath the Victoria Tower :—the 
Scala Regia, which is partly lighted by lanterns in 
its vaulted and groined ceiling, ascends in a direction, 
as seen from the entrance, turning totheright or south- 
wards—in two successive flights. We forgot to count 
the number of steps in each flight, which Lord Sudely 
found fault with as being too many for architectural 
dignity. But there is a precedent for more multi- 
stepped, and certainly for loftier, flights, in what is, 
perhaps, as magnificent an example of a staircase as 
any we know of—viz., the Parade-treppe in Gartner's 
new building of the Bibliothek at Munich. This 
greatly exceeds in point of amplitude, splendour, 
and perspective-display, what the Westminster stair- 
case promises to be. In one respect, indeed, the 
latter is almost unparalleled, — the risers being 
unusually low, and the ¢reads broad; so that what, 
in moderation, contributes to elegance and conve- 
nience, is here carried to such excess as to be likely 
to prove an incommodity. It is not only somewhat 
fatiguing to walk up such very shallow and broad 
steps, but rather difficult to do so without seeming 
to stride or jerk along—or making two steps of each 
stair. Some little practising will be necessary for 
either ascending or descending majestically. Passing 
through the shell of the Victoria Gallery and another 
room, we enter the House of Peers, at the west, or 
throne, end;—the first glance at its ceiling, a wide 
expanse of gorgeously carved and gilded work isalready 
striking enough. How far more imposing—almost 
bewildering—will be the first coup-d'’eil of this spa- 
cious and magnificent hall when completed in all 
its decorations—its walls arrayed in gilding and em- 
blazoning, displaying a series of compartments of 
fresco below, with a corresponding range of richly 
painted windows (six on each side) above! Still, we 


have our misgivings: because, though casual visitors 
may be more than satisfied—even enchanted—*“ My 
Lords,” themselves, are likely to feel sated by the 


constant blaze of so much architectural and pictorial 
pomp. Such asumptuously, not to say extravagantly, 
adorned hall, would be more in place within the walls 
of Windsor Castle, for royal banquets and festivities, 
than as a place for solemn debate on grave and 
anxious matters. Putting propriety of purpose out 
of the question, we entertain great doubts, too, as to 
the effect which such profusion of painted glass as is 
intended will have upon the fresco paintings. Besides 
that gleams of coloured light may occasionally fall 
from the windows upon parts of the mural pictures, 
quite different in hue from the colours on the latter, 
—will not the windows overpower the paintings, and 
cause them to look flat and dull, by comparison ?— 
or can that inconvenience be remedied by exaggerating 
the colours of the frescoes, and painting them up 
accordingly? We may be allowed, also, to ask, whe- 
ther another matter has been taken into consideration 
—because if it has hitherto been forgotten or over- 
looked, attention should be directed to it without 
further delay. Will not the effect and character 
contemplated for the “* House” be, in great measure, 
lost at those particular times when the place will be 
chiefly used for business? After dark, the painted 
windows will not show themselves otherwise than as 
gloomy gaps and vacancies, occupying the upper 
half of the two side walls, A singular degree of bril- 
liancy might, however, be obtained at night, by 
lighting up the house chiefly, if not entirely, from 
without—by means of gas burners on the outside of 
the windows. This would be further useful as help- 
ing ventilation. The plan appears to us to have, 
independently of its novelty, much to recommend it: 
—should there be objections to it, not perceived by 
us, we yet hope that while they have their due weight, 
the suggestion itself will not be wholly disregarded— 
merely because it is a suggestion. 





ART AND ARTISTS AT NAPLES. 
Naples, June. 
Tue liberal patronage which the Fine Arts re- 
ceived from the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
during their late visit to this city, has induced me to 
offer you a few remarks on the Neapolitan School of 
Painting. Naples has produced but few painters of 





European fame. Whilst Romeand Florence were glory- 
ing in the incense which was offered to the giants of 
native Art, here was found nothing better than a 
Caracciolo and a Massimo Stanzioni; from whom 
sprang Marulli Riba. The battle painter, Luca Gior- 
dano, and Falcone (the latter in the style of Salvator 
Rosa), Passante, Vaccaro, and other names were less 
known. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were not more remarkable ; and I fear our artists 
of to-day will scarcely redeem their native city from 
that reputation of mediocrity with which it has been 
so long encumbered. 

Naples suggests some important reflections on the 
oft-mooted question of patronage. At first sight, it 
would appear that everything is done here by govern- 
ment for the support and encouragement of Art, and 
that the results must be happy. We have a free 
school of design; a museum thrown open to the stu- 
dent, where the “ capo lavori” of some of the finest 
old masters are to be found ; some five or six regularly 
pensioned artists at Rome; and a monarch who spends 
annually a considerable sum on the productions of 
native Art. What is the result of all this? Our 
late exhibition affords a melancholy reply. There 
were scarcely a dozen pictures that would have found 
admittance into the public galleries of London or 
Paris! The fact is, that in Naples there are only 
two kinds of patronage; viz., that of the monarch or 
government—necessarily limited,—and that of travel- 
lers, whoare too happy to meet with blazing pictures of 
Vesuvius and Naples at a guinea each. Some three 
hundred artists must live by such patronage! We 
want here that valuableand only true patron—the man 
of wealth; who begins by blunderingly filling his 
gallery with all sorts of rubbish, and ends by learning 
how to distinguish the real merits of a picture. I 
believe the only experience worth having is that 
which results from visual inspection and eye study :— 
what a man gets from books about pictures is in the 
main worth very little, and the admiration he is 
taught by the picture-dealer to entertain for this or 
that master is worth less. 

But to return to the Neapolitan artists. The 
patronage of these is strictly divided, as I have 
said, between two classes, — his Majesty and the 
wandering stranger. We have very little home 
patronage ;— the impoverished nobility are selling 
their old galleries, not forming new. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that the king’s palaces are 
filled with long, classical canvases. I must refer to 
one or two, as instances. Marsigli is the painter of 
‘ Homer telling his stories to Glaucus.’ This is a fair 
specimen of Neapolitan high Art. Big, half-naked 
fellows, hard and severe in drawing ; bad French 
Art, with just as little life in the composition as our 
Gallic friends give us when they paint the classical, 
Glaucus is trying most resolutely to listen. Homer 
is a cast-iron figure: so is the dog in the corner—so 
is everything in the picture—a bit of Nature petri- 
fied. Camillo Guerra has decorated his Majesty’s 
walls with similar works ; so has De Napoli. All the 
historical painters are bad French imitators: they 
paint large pictures for the king, and for no one else. 
Now and then, there are good points in their works; 
for they do not scruple to borrow an idea from the 
old masters, and are fond of reproducing their dra- 
peries. Their colouring is generally vulgar. We 
must confess, however, that many of them are good 
draughtsmen. 

Some two hundred and fifty artists exhibit in 
Naples, every two years: on which occasions we have 
a few large classical pictures destined for the Royal 
Palaces,—perhaps half-a-dozen sacred subjects for the 
churches, and a°crowd of landscapes. You look in 
vain for originality of subject or colour. As I said 
before, the classical pictures are bad French school ;— 
the church pictures generally plagiarisms,—and the 
landscapes full of false colouring. Such is the gene- 
ral appearance of a Neapolitan Exhibition. The 
exceptions are rare, and, therefore, the more 
honourable ;—amongst which, I may instance the 
works of the two Carellis, Vianelli, Fergola, Smar- 
giassi, and Palizzi, the animal painter. 

Smargiassi is at the head of the landscape-painters 
of Naples. This gentleman has produced, from time 
to time, some very good pictures. His subjects are 
nearly all Italian; and possess that atmosphere and 
colouring peculiar to the land of sunny skies. His 
distances are admirable. He exhibited, last year, a 





fine composition from Ariosto, elaborately worked yp 
The foreground was full of that herbal detail * 
in Claude. Sometimes, he is guilty of the Bteat fault 
of Neapolitan landscape-painters,—a sort of black . 
style—reds, blues, purples, and greens in his sky. 
purple shades to his buildings,—in fact, a failure in 
endeavouring to represent those marvellous effeciy 
which Nature makes us worship in Italy, so fatalj 
beautiful to the artist, so difficult to be transferred 
to the canvas. I am much pleased with the Younger 
Carelli’s landscapes: he is an industrious, promising 
artist. He gives you Italian sunsets—bright, glo. 
rious, without vulgar colouring. His distant view of 
Rome, in the last Exhibition, was a fine picture; 
was each of his two ‘ Interiors of Churches,’—touched 
with the precision ofa Canaletti. In what an unhappy 
position are nearly all the rest of the landscape-paintery 
in Naples! They must sell their works to good 
natured travellers ; who want a view of Vesuvius, with 
abundance of smoke and “boudoir” houses all round 
the bay. If they are not rich in reds and blue 
and yellows, they will not sell. Our countrymen read 
amiable small-talk of Lady This or Lord That in their 
“ Tours ;” where all about Italy is painted couleur & 
rose,—“ the fairy-like scenery of the sunny south,” 
“the golden-tinted sky,” “ the bit of heaven fallen 
upon earth,” &c. &e. Is it to be expected that they 
will buy sober representations of Nature? No; they 
want what they have read about,—not what they see; 
they want a pretty picture, to take home and swear 
by. Ifmy reader doubts the fact, let him come and 
see the pictures exposed for sale, from five shillings 
and upwards, in the shops of Naples:—and let me 
assure him that it is by such works that Art (?) i 
mainly supported here. Smargiassi and Carelli, and 
one or two others, get rid now and then of their pic. 
tures to an Italian noble,—but very rarely. They 
must look abroad for purchasers; or to some royal 
visit, like that of the Russian Imperial family,—to 
whom both these artists, as well as Vianelli and 
Giganti, have sold pictures. 

I have mentioned Vianelli: he is an artist of 
consummate skill, and well known all over Europe. 
His style is sepia drawing,—chiefly of the interiors of 
churches. He has obtained a power and facility in 
the use of this difficult material equal to anything! 
have ever seen. Many of his works are in England, 
to testify to the justice of this praise. Vianelli 
is always occupied; and gets from five to five- 
and-twenty guineas for his works. Palizzi is an 
animal painter of no ordinary merit :— if he were in 
London, instead of Naples, he would have a much 
greater demand for his works. Another great source 
of livelihood to the Neapolitan artist is the continued 
copying from the works of the old masters in the 
Museum. A great many of these artists are sup 
ported by American purchasers,—as might well be 
expected, and for obvious reasons. There are some 
half-dozen favourite pictures continually mobbed by 
young artists,—who will give you a very tolerable 
copy of a large work for five pounds. 

Such is the state of Art and artists at Naples. The 
Italian, unlike most other publics, care very little for 
portraits; hence that unfailing branch of support in 
England and America scarcely exists here. The 
few examples in the late Exhibition were wretched 
in the extreme. The general defect of Neapolitan 
art, in my estimation, is want of mind. You seldom 
see anything but colour and canvas; and, indeed, it 
cannot be otherwise, for most of our artists here are 
deplorably ignorant. The policy of government 
invades even the peaceful retreats of Art. Educt 
tion is limited, and of the very worst description, 
But to none more than to the painter is a gener 
knowledge of Art and Science necessary. It is 
poor picture which shows you nothing but the hand 
of its author. The old Italian painters were poets 
architects, and musicians. They worshipped all the 
arts, though they hung their offerings on the altar of 
one. The more I see of continental painters, the 
more am I inclined to appreciate our own. I have 
found nothing in landscape, either French, German, 
or Italian, to be compared with those delicious bits 
of fresh green nature which decorate the walls of 
every London Exhibition. Certainly, the British 
artist will learn nothing from the modern Neapolitat 
School :—but the country is rich in scenery, full 
beautiful costumes, and well calculated to repay 0 
for the pleasurable toils of travelling, 
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PAINTING ON LAVA. 

rocess of painting on lava, to which we ad- 
Pn ro onde ses [ante, p. 634], having excited 
considerable interest in the Parisian world,—owing 
to M. Jollivet’s large picture executed on that material 
for the exterior decoration of the church of Saint- 
Vincent-de-Paul,_M. Delécluze has furnished to 
the Journal des Débats some particulars relating to 
its history. Though a result like this, he says, is a 
novelty for the public, the invention dates as far 
back as twenty years ago; and is due to the late 
M. Morteléque, a manufacturer of vitrifiable colours, 
Occupied, during much of his life, in the perfecting 
of the art of enamel painting, that skilful practitioner 
experimented on various substances, with a view to 
escaping the expansion and contraction of the metals 
on which the white enamel fit for the reception of 
painting is ordinarily applied. His object was fur- 
ther to enlarge the narrow dimensions within which 
painting on enamel has been confined by this imper- 
fection, After many attempts, M. Mortel@que be- 
thought him of lava—a vitrified substance that the 
fire to which it is exposed returns just as it receives 
it; and, so far, his problem was at once solved. 
There remained, however, to be overcome one of 
the great objections to painting on enamel—a 
certain vitreous appearance, injurious to the imi- 
tation of opaque objects. To the cure of this 
evil M. Morteléque now devoted his efforts; and, 
having obtained a white enamel capable of being 
applied on lava, and whose elements permit the use 
of colours and their simultaneous developement, he 
composed a white, which, mixed with other colours, 
gives them a solidity of tone, that brings enamel 
painting nearly to the perfection of painting in oils, 
and even allows of re-touching to an important ex- 
tent. His son-in-law, M. Hachette, followed in the 
same course ; and amongst those who were struck 
with the eminent applicability of this process to the 
decoration of edifices was M. Hittorf, the architect 
of Saint- Vincent-de-Paul. The material in question 
was brought into use for the inscription of the names 
of streets in the capital; _M. Abel de Pujol employed 
iton an altar of the Church of Sainte-Elisabeth ;— 
and it was then determined to make that attempt 
upon its capacity for historical compositions on a vast 
scale which has resulted in this striking performance 
by M. Jollivet. The painting in question repre- 
sents the Personages of the Trinity, surrounded by 
the Apostles; and covers a surface of more than 
ten métres, formed by four plates of lava. The 
great value of this invention consists in this,—that, 
in splendour and durability, it defies time and the 
inclemency of the seasons as successfully as mo- 
sic—like that, is applicable to vast spaces—and 
has over it the immense advantage of lending itself 
far more easily and cheaply to the imitation of objects 
of allkinds. M. Hachette and M. Jollivet declare 
that its practice requires an apprenticeship of the artist 
less long and less difficult than that necessary for fresco 
painting. Its facility and rapidity ofexecution, com- 
pared with the tediousness of mosaic-work, is, says M. 
Delécluze, another of the advantages which it offers 
—making an enormous difference in the expense of 
the two several processes of decoration. 


Five Art Gossip.—The Paris papers mention 
the death, at Ecouen, in his 75th year, of the 
celebrated Flower-painter Bessa, after a lingering 
illness. In his youth, Bessa was an actor in the 
stormy scenes of the first revolution; and took re- 
fuge, from the suspicions which had been awakened 
by his expressions of disgust at some of its atroci- 
ties, in the army. It was while serving on the staff 
in Holland that he acquired that passion for flower- 
Painting to which he sacrificed his professional 
Prospects and the advice of his friends, Grouchy, 
Moreau, Becker, Delmas, and others of the French 
generals, From that time, his life has been that of an 
artist—and is written in his works,—until failing 
health compelled him, in 1833, to seek for repose 
amid the calm and freshness of country scenes. He 
tetired accordingly to Ecouen; where, for a time, 
he found a partial restoration of health—and where 
he has now finished his career. 





The famous Cup known as the Stratford Jubilee 

up,—presented by the Mayor and Corporation of | 
that town to David Garrick, in September, 1769, and | 
wed by him at the Shakspeare Festival which he in- 


stituted there in the same month,—on Saturday last, 
found its way again into the market, at the sale of 
the effects of the late Mr. J. Johnson, of Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. This cup, as is 
well-known, was formed out of the mulberry-tree 
which Shakspeare planted in his native town; and 
which the Rev. Francis Gastrell, the occupant of the 
poet’s house, a century and a half later, cut down, 
to escape the importunities of the worshippers who 
made pilgrimages to it, as to a shrine—thereby sacri- 
legiously dislodging from their natural home in its 
spreading boughs that world of Midsummer Fairies 
for whom poor Hood had not yet arisen to indite a 
Plea. But he who was deaf to Shakspeare’s own 
plea would scarcely have listened to Hood’s. The 
fragments of the tree were rescued, fora less green im- 
mortality, by a watchmakerof the town, named Thomas 
Sharp; and the timber has multiplied, in its sapless 
state, in a ratio far exceeding its growth while the roots 
were in the ground and the branches fed therefrom. 
Bathed in the dews of the poet's fame, the felled 
tree has since become a grove, if all the relics which 
it has furnished can be authentically traced to its 
parentage. The pedigree of the cup in question, 
however, is sufficiently attested. It is eleven inches 
in height,—lined, and rimmed round the foot, with 
silver-gilt,—and crested, on the cover, with a cluster 
of mulberries and leaves in the same material. At 
Mrs. Garrick’s death, it was purchased by Mr. John- 
son, for 121 guineas; and on his decease, it was put 
up to sale at a reserved price of 100 guineas,—but 
withdrawn, for want of a second bidder. Last week, 
it was again offered to auction, without reserve,— 
and bought by Mr. Isaacs, of Upper Gower-street, 
for 401. 8s. 6d. 

We see, with much satisfaction, that the Royal 
Academy has sent a contribution of 50/. towards the 
provision making for the family of the late Mr. 
Haydon :—and it is right to state, as giving the just 
measure of the pecuniary expression of that body’s 
sympathy, that the sum subscribed for them is, if 
we be well informed, the largest amount which they 
have it in their power to vote away to any one not 
being a member of the Academy. 

Mr. Lough, the sculptor, has, we are informed, 
presented his plaster group of ‘Samson slaying the 
Philistines’ — which is remarkable as a piece of 
anatomical modelling—to the College of Surgeons. 

To the records of monumental restoration, at 
home and abroad, which we have, from time to time, 
laid before our readers, we may now add that the 
renovation of the ancient and beautiful edifice of 
Malvern Abbey has just been completed:—that the 
restoration of the monument of Malesherbes, in the 
great hall of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, is in 
active progress—Cortot’s bas-relief representing Louis 
XVI. attended, in the Temple, by his courageous 
counsel and faithful Cléry, (which was removed, by 
way of precaution, during the new revolutionary 
effervescence of 1830,) being now in course of re- 
placement :—and that the figures on the great gate 
of the Cathedral of Senlis have been conjecturally 
restored by M. Robinet, the sculptor, under the 
direction of the architect, M. Daniel Ramée; with 
such success, it is said—in such perfect harmony with 
the general effect and all the details of the door— 
that the difference of colour alone would give any 
suspicion of their not being contemporaneous. 

There are, says the Observateur Frangais, “some 
men who make a strange use of their existence. We 
saw, a few days since, a monument, unique, no doubt, 
in the world; a capital piece of wood carving, com- 
posed of an innumerable quantity of parts, consisting 
in portraits, busts, medals and medallions of cele- 
brated personages,—statues, bas-reliefs, groups of 
animals, banners, trophies, escutcheons, costumes, 
and emblems of all kinds,—all executed in miniature, 
but with a perfection calculated to astonish the ablest 
sculptor. The folds of the stuffs, the shine of the 
velvets, and, in some cases, the very colour of the 
objects, are all re-produced with the utmost fidelity. 
The figures have all the finish of cameo. In a word, 
itis the most perfect master-piece of art and patience 
that can be conceived :—but, when one comes to 
reflect that this master-piece will, probably, ere long, 
be hidden from all eyes in the cabinet of an antiquary, 
and that its author, Signor Bonzanigo d’ Asti, has 
spent on it fifty-eight years of his existence, one is 
tempted to ask what has been the use of such a life 


—and if the patient trifler is not more to be pitied 
than admired ?” 

The French Chamber of Deputies has, we see, 
voted asum of money for the publication of the work 
of MM. Botta and Flandin on the ruins of Nineveh. 

In the Royal Foundry at Munich another, and 
one of the largest, portions of the colossal statue of 
Bavaria, containing upwards of 500 ewt. of metal, 
is just about to be cast.—The bronze statue of our 
countryman Huskisson, which has been exhibiting in 
the same place, is remarkable on account of a new 
method of chasing which has, in its case, been adopted, 
Inasmuch as newly-cut brass possesses a strong lustre, 
that destroys the mellow aspect of the work, artists 
have been in the habit of resorting to the expedient 
of producing a sort of artificial patina by the use of 
mineral acids. For the sake of imparting to the 
above work an uniform mellow appearance without 
using acids, Inspector Miiller has adopted the plan 
of dead chasing. This has been perfectly successful; 
and the uniform tone obtained in the whole work 
gives promise that the patina, as it will appear in 
due course of time, will be also uniform. By the 
use of different sorts of files, a really different grain 
of the metal has been cut out, in accordance with 
the nature of the part so treated. This method is 
said to be an important advance in the mechanism of 
the bronze-founding process. 

The artists of Vienna recently celebrated the 
anniversary of Albert Durer’s birth-day, by a festival 
held on an eminence in the neighbourhood of, and 
overlooking, the metropolis.—At Leipzig, a new 
work has been produced by Retzsch, the well-known 
author of ‘The Outlines’ in illustration of Shaks- 
peare ; which he has entitled ‘ The Conflict between 
Light and Darkness.’ The invention, illustration, and 
engraving of the subject of the series are, all, his own, 

A new gallery, on a splendid scale, is talked of for 
Rome; into which will be removed the great works 
of the ancient masters from such churches as are not 
esteemed fit, or safe, repositories for treasures of the 
kind and value:—the churches to have good copies, 
in their place. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.— EIGHTH AND LAST MEETING, 
TUESDAY, July 14, at Half-past Three.—Quartett, in p, No, 63, 
Haydr.—Elegy for Violoncello Obligato, B. Romberg.—Septet in E 
flat, Op. 20, Beethoven. Executants—Vieuxtemps, Deloffre, Hill 
Piatti, Howell, Lazarus, Baumann, and Puzzi. Members are requested 
to leave their Tickets at the Door, and all Subscriptions yet due for 
the present season, to be paid to the Treasurers, Cramer, Beale & Co. 
201, Regent-street. J. ELLA, Director. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the BELGIAN COM- 
PANY will positively begin their Performance on WEDNESDAY, 
15th of July. Principal Performers—Mesdames Laborde, Jullien, 
Chardon, Guichard; Messieurs Laborde, Massal, Zelgor, and Cou- 
derc. Operas—* Les Huguenots,’ * Robert le Diable,’ ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ 
*La Juive,’ ‘La Favorite,’ ‘Le Comte Ory.’ rivate Boxes and 
Stalls to be obtained either for the Series or by the Night, of Mr. 
Parsons, at the theatre, from 10 till 4. 





“Tue Musica, Wortp” Granp ConceRt.— 
That we English have a knack of naturalizing the 
worst foreign fashions is a fact not to be concealed. 
Our musicians, as a body, * cannot think” of such 
self-denying study as distinguishes the Germans,— 
replying indignantly, when it is proposed, “ Would 
you have us starve?’ Our executants kick against 
the discipline and practice which have raised Italian 
singers and French instrumentalists to so brilliant an 
European reputation. But our artists and artistic 
crities show too great a disposition to imitate our 
neighbours in their habits of intercourse ; to mistake 
tamperings with praise, and the employment of per- 
sonal influences, for the honest support of Plain Truth; 
and thus, under the idea of mutual profit and advan- 
tage, destroy each other, by making Art disreputable. 
Seeing this clearly, we have been compelled to an- 
imadvert, by turns, on the mal-practices of our Opera 
management—the mistakes of the Director of the 
Musical Union—and the false colour given to under- 
takings ostensibly charitable, but in reality selfish 
and oppressive. We have before us, in this concert, 
another instance of grave mischief to Music, attempted 
by a musical periodical. We are bound to protest 
against the measure,—and to prove the justice of our 
objections, This will be best done by referring to the 
advertisement:— 

Subscribers and the public are informed that the First 
Annual Concert of ‘The Musical World’ will take place on 
July 8, when the celebrated pianist, Madame Pleyel, will 
make her last public appearance this season; MM. Mos- 
cheles, Benedict, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Sainton, Rousseolt, 
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Piatti, H Casella, Godefroid, Sloper; Misses Dolby, 
Bassano, M. and A. Williams, Madame Macfarren, &c., 
will also perform. Subscribers who have paid their sub- 
scription up to Christmas, 1846, admitted free, and are re- 
quested to forward their names to the Publisher. Tickets, 
7s. each; Reserved seats, 10s. Gd.—of the Publisher, &c. 
Now, an advertisement which invites strangers to 
assist the subscribers to a journal in filling a small 
room is foolish — because as significant as the 
“ Pochissimi Signori”! of the Italian Priest to his 
congregation of two or three. Such a lack of wis- 
dom, however, no more seriously concerns the artists 
or the public, than the bait of ice some years ago 
held out by the then proprietors of the English Opera 
House, when audiences were scanty—or the presents 
which other journals announce, against quarter-day, 
of globes, tea-cups and saucers, and such articles of 
“household stuff.” The manner in which the Con- 
cert was made up becomes another question. When 
the Editor of a critical periodical, to render his jour- 
nal attractive, lays himself under heavy pecuniary 
obligations to those whom he criticizes—as in the case 
before us—what chance is there of his duty to Art 
being performed without fear or favour? What pro- 
spect have his readers of getting at the Truth with 
regard to any musician likely to offer, or to withhold, 
acontribution towards the programme ? It is ill done 
in the great artists (however the small ones may be 
excusable, their need making them liable to tempta- 
tion) to lend themselves to such proceedings. Their 
avidity for praise in print is satisfied at a heavy cost, 
if it imply the loss of public confidence ; and though 
it may be expecting superhuman virtue to ask of 
Editors to deny themselves immediate profit on the 
hand-to-mouth system when their victims are so will- 
ing, it is not overstrained to expect that musicians 
having a European reputation should provide for 
the independence of their class by respecting that of 
others. The miserable state of matters in Paris— 
openly avowed and lamented by every person with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, —the no- 
torious instances of distinguished artists beset by 
journalists for direct subsidies, —of obscure men, 
whose merit exceeds their means, unable to get one 
single unbought word of recognition,—ought to be 
remembered, as a warning, by our Moscheles’, Bene- 
dicts, &c. &c. They are doing their best for the 
annihilation of impartial criticism by playing at the 
“Grand Concert of the Musical World.” But they 
will not succeed ;—if the artists will not save them- 
selves, the public must step in and save them. 








Her Magesty’s Tneatre.—The .recent revival 
of * Lucrezia Borgia’ showed how low this theatre is 
sunk in resources; since four or five nameless gen- 
tlemen and one chorus-singer had to be thrust 
into that group in the Prologue which, not seven 
years ago, was led by Lablache—and the new Mdlle. 
Brambilla was allowed to “ get through” the part of 
Orsino—which, last year, the o/d Mdlle. Brambilla 
(our epithet must stand!) sustained so admirably. 
The duets between Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, 
and the terzett, in the second act, in which Signor 
Lablache joined them, were the only endurable parts 
of the opera. But ‘Semiramide’ suffered yet more 
cruelly than‘ Lucrezia.”. Madame Grisi was compelled 
alone to drag up the whole opera—since the aid given 
by Signor Lablache as Oroe, amounted to no set-off 
against the difficulties imposed upon the prima donna 
by an Jdreno so steadily out of tune as Signor Corelli 
—an Assur,in whom the malady of tremulous growl- 
ing has increased so rapidly as with Signor Fornasari, 
and a contralto, who (like the German’s “ wooden nut- 
megs,” which were no nutmegs) is no contralto at all 
—such as Mdlle. Sanchioli. Her Arsace—its place 
considcred—was as preposterous a musical exhibition 
as we have ever witnessed. The airs were transposed 
—whole passages in the duets, where the deep notes 
should ¢e//, sung an octave higher—and, in the con- 
certed pieces, where no such dislocating process 
can be resorted to, the second voice was inaudible. 
Malle. Sanchioli is not without ambitions which might 
be turned to good account, were her manager more 
humane. As it is, when she screams, the claqueurs 
applaud, and the press and the trumpets sound 
loudly along the highways and bye-ways;—but there’s 
anend of it. The public keeps away from the Opera ; 
the booksellers are beginning to count their losses, 
and the Subscribers to ask why promises made for 
the management are not fulfilled (such as Verdi's 
‘King Lear,’ &c.,) just as irritably as if they had 





now a right to inquire—and, having trusted foolishly, 
ought not to submit meekly. 

The performance of ‘ Anna Bolena,’ the evening 
before last, was far more satisfactory. In this opera, 
Madame Grisi and Signor Lablache seemed to us as 
superb as ever: the former, especially, was in her 
best voice. To Signor Mario’s treatment of the 
tenor’s part, we may possibly return next week,— 
since the rapid progress he is making, and the novel- 
ties in his readings, constitute the one new feature of 
interest at the Opera this year. Signora Corbari, 
too, pleased us as Jane Seymour. She showed 
marked improvement in the grand duet with Ma- 
dame Grisi: and sang the largo of her cavatina, in 
the second act, with something like the true style. 
Her voice is very fresh and agreeable. 

The orchestra gets more and more slovenly :—but 
we are bound, and glad, to praise the manner in which 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is now ventilated. On Satur- 
day last, the temperature was delicious, though the 
heat without was oppressive.—Madame Taglioni has 
arrived—and in good time—to give some interest to 
the ballet performances. 





Sr. James’s THEaTRE.—French Plays.—We ought, 
perhaps, to have earlier reported the re-appearance 
of Mdlle. Dejazet: who seems to have been more po- 
pular here, during her present, than during any past, 
visit. But once having described her as the most 
exquisitely-finished specimen of the fascination of 
Impudence that ever alighted on the Boulevards of 
Paris—to distance Youth, Beauty, and silver-voiced 
Persuasion, by turning every contrary attribute to 
bewitching account—there is little new to say. 
Critics of the Curdle family may amuse their leisure 
by deciding what share the Woman, what share the 
Actress, has in making up Mademoiselle Dejazet’s 
spell; and homeopathic moralists may draw conclu- 
sions from comparing the superior modesty of her 
‘Gentil Bernard,’ as given in London, to the same 
personage in his own wicked city of Paris! For 
ourselves, we need but say, that we do not like 
Mdlle. Dejazet’s repertory—and that she is the best 
comic actress of her class now on the stage.—She 
was to have been succeeded, ere this, by the severe 
and impassioned and bitter Tragedy of Mdlle. Rachel, 
—but, in the place of the acted show, a whisper of a 
tragic reality has come. That Mdlle. Rachel has 
been detained at Lille, by a sudden attack of illness, 
all London knew early on Monday,—thanks to Mr. 
Mitchell’s honourable and indefatigable energy in 
giving every possible circulation to the disappoint- 
ment. Now, the foreign journals assert that the 
case was one of Asiatic cholera. The lady is gra- 
dually recovering ;—but the pestilence which has 
been on its travels for many months, would seem to 
have reached our threshold, if the tale be true. 








Musicat Gossip.—Among the pleasant results of 
the past season’s conductorship of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the pleasantest is the restoration of the 
orchestra to something near its old scale of payment; 
which, if we mistake not, had been pared down to 
suit the resources of former seasons of famine. Good 
measures, including good conduct, must be always 
profitable. Let us improve this text, with regard to 
the society in question, taking the flourishing state 
of its matters in aid and illustration. New Directors 
for next year are soon to be elected; and then, if they 
shall so agree, the concerts may be made safe for 
another season by the re-election of Sig. Costa. We 
will not, for an instant, give credit to a rumour that 
“Young England,” being dissatisfied with a foreign 
conductor, intends to disturb the present prosperity 
of the establishment by agitating for one of its own. 
While we give honour due to the skill, science, and 
musical enthusiasm of some among our young mu- 
sicians, we cannot too strongly insist on the fact that 
these do not suffice to make a Conductor ;—that, 
besides experience of particular functions, a promp- 
titude of ear and a readiness in command are re- 
quired, implying physical and moral attributes whose 
rarity is attested by the fact that any one conver- 
sant with music could number the good European 
conductors without difficulty. But, with such thread- 
bare truths before us, should there be any possibility 
of an “if” as to the permanence of an appointment 
which has snatched a society from ruin? The mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society would do more 


wisely were they to call a meeting for reconsid = 


the rulesand statutes of their constitution,—in defiance, 
of which alone (as it at present exists) have they 
repeat, the slightest chance of thriving, om 

In this place, as the “ hurly-burly” of the concert. 
season is now done, we may announce the Musieg| 
Evenings of Mr. Lucas as among the other g00d thin 
over. For reasons which we need not specify. 
second series has heen more perfect and eatisfactory 
than the first. At the meeting of Wednesday evenin, 
Dr. Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Quartett in B minor 
was what may be called the extra piece. The piano. 
forte part was taken by Herr Liiders,—of whose 
“gifts and graces” we must speak on some other 
occasion. 

The new opera by M. Flotow— L’Ame en Peing 
—has been produced at the Paris Académie ; and the 
Gazette Musicale, while speaking politely of the ele. 
gance of the music, prognosticates for it a drawing. 
room success. This is hardly what will satisfy either 
theatrical manager or composer, though only What 
might have been expected. The principal artists 
who took part in the opera were, Mdlles. Nau and 
Dobré, and M. Gardoni. During the week, too 
Grétry’s *‘ Zemire et Azor’ has been revived at the 
Opéra Comique. Two new artists, Mdlle. Lemercier 
and M. Jourdan, appeared in it ;—both successfully, 
—There is a talk, in certain journals, of a new opera 
by M. de Fresnes, which may possibly be tried a 
the Grand Opera. 

Civilities and medals seem flying about the Con- 
tinent, and alighting on favourite musicians. \, 
Berlioz, besides sundry honorary degrees from 
Vienna, &c., announced in the French journals, has 
just received a compliment from the town of Lille, 
which we take to be at present unique—but the 
first, we trust, of a long line of commemorations of 
a similar character. A gold medal has been pre. 
sented to him, with the effigy of the King on the 
one side, and on the other an inscription—* Inaugue 
ration du Chemin de Fer du Nord. Lavillede Lille i 
M. Hector Berlioxz”—Railroads and honours to Music 
combined! What will the grumblers whose per- 
petual catchword is “ utility” say? To our vulgar 
selves, this seems a healthier—aye, and a mor 
poetical—time for Art than what may be called its 
antechamber and snuff-box period of dependence 
upon the scornful, or the foolish, crowned heads of 
Europe. 

Debureau is gone—the Grimaldi of Paris! His 
death was a painful one, occasioned by the con- 
sequences of a full. The funeral was attended 
by sundry notabilities: among others, M. Jules Jania 
and—Madame Dudevant !—A new singing class has 
been formed at the Censervatoire; to which M. de 
Revial, who was here two seasons since, has been 
appointed professor. 

A new opera, by Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
entitled * Malek Adhel,’ is said to have succeeded 
well at Genoa.—The return of the Countess Rossi te 
the stage is, now, denied, as we had foreseen. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 29.—A report 
was made by the committee on the .communication 
of the scientific voyage of M. Charles Deville in 
South America, the French West India Colonies, 
&c.,—most favourable to the talent and zeal of the 
author of the communication, and advising him to 
publish.._ favourable report was, also, made bya 
committee on the paper of M. Martin, entitled an 
Essai sur le Climat et la Végétation de Extrémite 
Septentrionale de la Norwége.—A paper was received 
from M. Bertrand on the emission of sound, and the 
mode in which it is transmitted.—A paper was then 
read, giving an account of some experiments on a 
number of dogs, for the purpose of ascertaining for 
how great a length of time antimony will remain in 
the system. It was stated that the poison, although 
not discoverable after a certain length of time in some 
organs, may be found at the end of several mouths 
in others. , 

New Park.—The feeling is at present so strong 10 
favour of securing to the poorer population of out 
great city the means of enjoying fresh air and space, 
that I venture to make a suggestion, in the hope 
that it may meet the notice of those who can con 





sider its practicability. The fields to the north of 
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a rison, at Pentonville, are, for the 
po Nev Moet on ; but the increase of building 
= Prtherly direction forbids the expectation that 
bo will long remain vacant. Should these fields, 
oN at present, form a great outlet to a very large 
rtion of the population, be inclosed, a reference 
va map will show how great a distance of streets 

. t be passed over, before a poor man, living in 
the cent parts of Gray’s-Inn-lane, Bagnigge-wells, 

Clerkenwell, will be able to enjoy the fresh air or 
e n fields. If we might hope for another park, 
p wal instead of, or in addition to, the contemplated 
one at Battersea, it has appeared to many persons, 
well acquainted with the localities of the neighbour- 
hood in question, that the formation of one in the 
space referred to would be of incalculable benefit, 
poth to the richer and the poorer classes of the com- 
munity,—and would have the additional good effect 
of relieving the Regent’s Park, Primrose-hill, and 
other suburban outlets, of a portion of those visitors 
by whom they are crowded to inconvenience. There 
can be no way so effectual of securing the public 
fom the annoyances which have lately been brought 
into notice, as the providing ample and accessible 
places of resort, under proper regulations. I am,— 
ke, A. B.—The Inquirer. 

Electric Clock.—The public is aware of Mr. Bain‘s 
invention of the electric clock, which derives its 
motive power from currents of electricity in the 
earth, Mr. Bain has invented and patented another 
kind of electric clock, which we had lately the 
pleasure of examining when it was exhibited here 
by the inventor t6 a few scientific gentlemen,— 
the clock being in Glasgow, and the pendulum in 
Edinburgh! By means of the electric telegraph 
slong the railway constructed by Mr. Bain, he inti- 
mated his wish that the pendulum at the other end 
of the line should be put in motion. The answer 
was given with the rapidity of thought; for the ma- 
chinery in the clock instantly began to move. To 
be more particular: the clock was placed in the 
station-house, in Glasgow—the pendulum belonging 
to it in the station-house at Edinburgh—the two 
being forty-six miles apart. They were joined by 
means of the wire of the telegraph, in such a manner 
asthat, by a current of electricity, the machinery in 
the clock in Glasgow was made to move correctly 
according to the vibrations of the electrical pendu- 
lum in Edinburgh. Thus, in like manner, Mr. Bain 
informed us, were England and Scotland united in 
one grand chronometrical alliance, a single electrical 
pendulum of this description placed in the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, would give the astronomical time 
correctly throughout the whole country.—Scotch 
Reformers’ Gazette. 

Alligator Oil.—A letter from St. Augustine, dated 
April 12, says:— I suppose that you may not have 
heard that we have discovered the utility of alli- 
gators, An alligator is found to be as valuable in 
his way as a spermaceti whale. An expedition has 
left this place for the River of St. John’s and the 
dark tributary stream of Black Creek, swarming with 
thee hideous creatures, with the view of killing them 
toobtain their oil. The oil of the alligator is said 
to be better for lamps than even whale oil; and it is 
extracted from the animal in considerable quantity, 
and without any great difficulty. For this dis- 
covery we are indebted to the Indians,—who have 
been in the habit, for how long a time I know not, 
ofextracting the oil of the alligator and using it for 
\arious purposes. It makes a fine transparent fluid, 
ad burns admirably. You know how many of 
these enormous animals are shot, out of wanton- 
ies, from the decks of the steamboats that plough 
our waters. I expect hereafter to hear of laws 
passed for their protection. Every time an alligator 
ofeighteen feet long is shot in the long grass of the 
ter banks, or while he is swimming, a barrel, or half 
‘barrel, of oil, as the case may be, is wasted. This 
should not be. We must allow them to be killed 
only at & proper season, when they are fattest, and 
lot permit their destruction at the season whea they 
ay their eggs, The alligator is a formidable-looking 
Creature, it is true, but he is generally harmless. 
is office is to prowl in the sluggish waters of this 
wuthen region, pick up what he can, and digest it 
to excellent oil for the illumination of our houses. 
Aligators will be hereafter esteemed as useful ani- 
mas a8 pigs—perhaps more so, for their keeping 





costs nothing. The danger is, that, now that the 
world has discovered what they are good for, their 
race will be exterminated.”—Montreal Times. 

Interesting Antiquarian Remains.—The workmen 
employed in taking down the ancient parish church 
of Aspatria, for the purpose of rebuilding it, have 
discovered, amid the fragments of that venerable 
edifice, a number of indubitable and interesting re- 
mains of a previously existing church, consisting of 
crosses, window mullions, capitals, shafts, &c.,—all of 
which are elaborately carved. These antiquities, and 
their workmanship, evince a style of architecture 
long prior to the Norman conquest, and appear to 
belong to the style of the Anglo-Saxons. Other dis- 
coveries may yet be made, calculated to throw addi- 
tional light upon the history of this time-honoured 
edifice ; as much of the foundation still remains to be 
excavated.—Cumberland Pacquet. 

Diamond Dust.—The demand for diamond dust 
within a few years has increased very materially, on 
account of the increased demand for all articles that 
are wrought by it, such as cameos, intaglios, &e. 
Recently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel: it gives 
the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and threatens 
to displace the hone of Hungary. It is well known 
that in cutting a diamond (the hardest substance in 
nature) the dust is placed on the teeth of the saw— 
to which it adheres, and thus permits the instrument 
to make its way through the gem. To this dust, too, 
is to be attributed solely the power of man to make 
brilliants from rough diamonds; from the dust is 
obtained the perfection of the geometrical symmetry 
which is one of the chief beauties of the mineral, 
and also that adamantine polish which nothing can 
injure or affect, save a substance of its own nature. 
The power of the diamond upon steel is remarkable : 
it is known to paralyze the magnet in some instances 
—and may there not be some peculiar operation 
upon steel with which philosophers have not yet taught 
us to be familiar? How is it that a diamond cast 
into a crucible of melted iron converts the latter 
into steel? Whatever may be said, it is evident 
that the diamond dust for sharpening razors, knives, 
and cutlery, is a novelty which is likely to command 
the attention of the public, whether or not it is agreed 
that there is anything beyond the superior hardness 
of the dust over the steel to give that keenness of edge 
that has surprised all who have used it.—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Vegetable Relic—Within the past fortnight, one 
of the few remarkable objects of which our good city 
could boast, has been removed; we refer to the 
gnarled old tree which stood within the inclosure of 
the English cathedral, the leafless branches of which 
nearly overtopped the street on which it was situate. 
It was the last relic, according to Hawkins’s Directory, 
of those which once shaded the Recollet Fathers— 
a touching monument of olden times—perhaps the 
last tenant of the primeval forest. For some time 
past this venerable piece of antiquity had assumed so 
very recumbent and threatening a posture, that, par- 
ticularly during the gales of wind, the occupants of 
the opposite buildings had just and serious cause of 
apprehension for their safety. It was therefore found 
necessary, on the 14th of the present month, to adopt 
the very painful alternative of amputating it almost 
close to the earth, leaving only its stunted remains to 
tell the inquiring visitor where once it stood. Under 
this tree, or on its site, tradition relates that Cham- 
plain pitched his tent on landing and taking posses- 
sion of his new domain; and here he lived until the 
habitation which he was building, near the brink of 
the rock, was ready for the reception of his little 
band. There is in its fate a melancholy analogy 
with that of the aborigines of the country :—they, too, 
have all but disappeared, their branches have been 
lopped off, and the sorry remnant that remains 
presents a too striking resemblance to the subject of 
the present notice. Since writing the above, we have 
learnt, with much pleasure, that it is intended to 
have the remaining portion of the tree preserved, as 
a memento of bygone times. The top is to be planed 
and covered with a coating of marine glue, prepara- 
tory to the insertion of a brass plate, on which will 
be engraved a suitable inscription.— Quebec Gazette. 





To ConrEspoyDEeNts.—J. E.—E. F. H.—received. 
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un 


xI. 
THISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of 
NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By GENERAL COUNT MON- 
THOLON, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, bound, 


xl. 
SIR RICHARD HENEGAN’S 
SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING in the PENINSULA and 
the NETHERLANDS, 2 vols. 21s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LEONTINE. By Mrs. Maverty. 


3 vols. 


MARSTON. By the Author of ‘Sala- 


thiel.’ 3 vols, 


ut. 
ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 
O'SULLLVAN. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of ‘Stories 
of Waterloo,’ &. 3 vols. 


2MILIA WYNDIIAM. By the Au- 


thor of * Two Old Men's Tales,’ * Mount Sorel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY 
WOMAN. By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘The City of the 
Sultan.’ 3 vols. 


The CITIZEN of PRAGUE. Edited 


by MARY HOWITT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
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Nearly ready for poblication 2 1 5 wok. fay. 8vo. price 7s. 6d.,a 
dit: 


‘HE PU RITAN S$ GRAVE. By the late 
WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, Author of ‘The Usurer’s 

hter,’ * Light in Darkness,’ &c. &c. 
—_ published by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


ATH AS A SPA, by Dr. Granvitte.— The 
Invalid’s and Visitor's Hand-Book to the cele erated Hot 
Mineral Springs of Bath,’ by A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S., Author 
of ‘Spas of Germany,’ &c. Elegantly bound in cloth, rice 2s, td. 
so aa D. Bogue, Fleet-street. Bath: Simms & Son, George- 








-NSAN ITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Cono.iy on 
the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
bat panatic, pert um, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCE y will be continued in that Journal until the 
—= is MT, The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tux Lancet was published on Saturday, January _ 3rd. 
rice 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 5 
Orders for Tue Lancet are received by all Dooksellers and 
Newsmen. John Churchill, London 


Just published, the Second Edition, price 7s. . 

N ANUAL of BRITISH BIRDS: ineluding 

the essential characters of the Orders, Families, Genera, and 

Species ; with an caarocecnon to the Study of Ornithology. 2nd 

- ode with an APPENDIX of recently observed Species, and 

Indices of L: atin and English Names. By PROFESSOR MAC- 
GILLIVRAY, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

*y* This w ork contains dese riptions of all the Birds which have 
been met with in the British Islands, sufficiently in detail to enable 
the student to refer an object to its proper place. 

Adam Scott (late Scott & Webster), Charterhouse- “square. 





Just published, - be ap. 8vo, yeh Ghost Plate and 231 W colonia, 
ice ts. cloth 6s, 6d. bound, 
N ANUAL “of N A T U RAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chapters. 
and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By JOHN L. CoMm- 
STOCK M.D., and RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A. M. % 
thor of Manuals of Chemistry and of the Steam E angi ne. 

Contents:—1. Properties of Bodies—2. Heat—3. Mechanics—4. Hy- 
drostatics — 5, see ro 6. Pneumatics and Steam Engine — 
7. Acoustics — 8. Optics — 9. Astronomy —10. Electricity and Gal- 
vanism—1l1. Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism. 

*x* This Manual is intended as a First Course Text-book in 
establishments where students are prepared for the profession of 
Civil Engineers, the Naval and Military ~ gma and the Univer- 
sities ; also for ‘irst-year Medical Student 

Aten Scott (late Scott & W ebster), fs tharterhouse- -square. 
n 1 thick vol. (672 pages), 12mo. price 7s, bound, 
vr 

y \YTLE R’S ELEMENTS of HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern ; with a Table of Chronology. A New 
Edition, with considerable "Additions to the Author's Text, (in- 
cluding an Outline of Jewish History, and other subjects hitherto 
wholly omitted,) numerous Notes, and a Continuation from the 
evelation in 1688 to the present Ti 

Edited by the Rev. BR ANDON TURNER, M.A. 

“The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is 
not only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the quantity 
of matter.”—Atheneum. 

“ We prefer the additions to the original, ° — League, 

Adam Scott (late Scott «Ww We ebste r),C harterhouse- square. 


SCOTT’S FIRST BOOKS IN SCIENCE, with Questions on each 
page, and Dictionaries of Terms. Feap, 8vo. 128 pages, with 
humerous Woodcuts, price One Shilling each 

purest BOOK of ASTRONOMY. By J. L. 

COMSTOCK, M.D., and R. D. HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon. 

2. First Book of Natural Philosophy ; including 
Properties of Bodies — Mechanics — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics— 
Pneumatics and Acoustics. By Comstock and Hoblyn. | 

3. First Book of Heat, Light and Optics, and 
Electricity. By Comstock and Hoblyn. 

Adam Scott (late Scott & W yebster), Charterhouse- square. 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 
In post Svo. 9s. cloth, with, * ba meme and Map of the Valleys 
Piedmont. 
QGKETCHES of PROTEST ANTISM in ITALY, 
PAST and PRESENT, including a Notice of the Origin, 
Pistory. and Present State of the Waldenses. By ROBERT 


Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Grammar, in post 
8vo. 98. cloth. An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Langua ey 
containing a Series of Greek and English Exercises for Transla- 
tion, with the requisite Vocabularies, and an Appendix on the 
Homeric Verse and Diels. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 
from the German, By SAMUEL H. TAYLOR. 

In post 8vo. 5s. cloth, 

A Treatise on the Motive Powers which produce 
-— Circulation ofthe Blood. By EMMA WILLARD. 

New Volumes of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
American Books, in 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each, cloth. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. By 

London: Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


Hawrnorse. 

} FDARNES'S NOTES on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—Yhe Original and Genuine Editions, price 2s. 6d, 

per vorenee, | Sound in cloth, 

WILEY & PUTNAM have made arrangements by which they 
are now enab ry to reduce the price of the American Edition of the 
Hew. gop BARNES’S NOTES on the NEW TESTAMENT 
to 2s, 6d. per volume, bound in clot 

if ig necessary to state that these are the only editions from 
which the Author derives any pecuniary return for his labours 
the have ped panes pales and corrections, aud are ilustrated 
wit! wood engrav 

The + a umes hitherto publis ed are on the Gospels, 2 vols. ; —* 

1 vol.; Corinthians and Galatians, 2 vols.; Romans, 1 vol.; He- 
i l vol. ; Ephesians. lvol.; Phili ppians and Galatians, 1 ax: 
Thessalonians, Titus Timothy, and ipeiane aa 1 vol. 


6 Waterloo-plac: e, J July 7 7, 1846. 


Just published, , with engravings, a Svo. 4s. Gd. plain, 


6d, 
THE WONDER SE E kK Ene 
of Charles Douglas. By M. F. TY 
“The work cannot fail to delight as aan ‘as instruct the young.” 
Spectator, 
Emily’s Reward ; or, The Holiday Trip to Paris. 
By Mrs. TLOFLAN 3 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 
* Mrs. H ofiand’s = co Work. 
Mrs. Loudon’ 's Glimpses of Nature and Objects 
of bmg cre during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 37 illus- 
ons. c 
“Pull of information, conveyed in the most aerecshile manner.” 
Literary Gazette. 
Published at the Original. Juvenile Library, Commer of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, by Grant & Griflith, Successors to John Harris, 


NATHANIEL 








or, The History 





Just published, 4to. 16s. in cloth, with coloured Plates, 
YWO SYSTEMS OF ASTRONOMY: 
Ist. The Newtonian System ; pee The System in Accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures. By ISAAC FROST, 
Loi ndon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


DUFFY'S S LIBRARY of IRELAND, in 
Monthly Volumes, beautifully printed in 18mo. price only 
ls. each. Volumes already published :— 
1. The History of the Volunteers of 1782. By T. M‘Nevin, Esq. 
2. The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. By Char! es Soren Duffy, Esq. 
3. Rody the Kover ; or, The Ribbonman. ~ thy —_— Esq. 
4. The Life of Aodh O'Neill. By John Mitchel, Ese 
5. Parra Sastha; or, The History of Paddy Go-Eauy. By W. 
Carleton, Esq. 
6. The house of Ireland. By M. J. Barry, Esq. 
Literary and Historical Reonve, By Thomas Davis, Esq 
& Sg. 3 Irish Writers of the 17th Century. By Thomas D’Arey 


M‘¢ 84. 

9. “The Casket of Irish Pearls. 

10. The Poets and ene of Ireland. Vol. 
Florence M‘Carthy. 

11. The Poetical W woke of the late Thomas Davis, Esq. M.R.LA., 
with Introductions and Notes by the Editor. 

12 The Confiscation of Ulster. By T. M* Nevin, E ad 

13. The History of the American Revolution. Dohenny. 

Dublin : Published by James Duffy, 10, W - MA Lon- 

don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


pee ag ak S GREAT WORK. 
No ow ready, Parts I. to VI. price Is. each, 

TALENTIN E- M‘CLUTCHY, the IRISH 

AGENT ; or, Chronicles of the ¢ vastlee umber Property. By 

WILL 1AM CARLETON, Esq. Author of ° Art Maguire,’ * Rody 
the Rover,’ &. with illustrations by “ Phiz.” Thise ctraordinary 
work was formerly published in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d, 
It is now carefully corrected and improved by the Author, and 
will be completed in 10 monthly numbers, at 1s. each. Eac! 
paaees contains 40 pages 8vo., and two humorous illustrations by 
* Phi 

Dublin : James Duffy, 10, W pilington-quag. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationer’s Hall-cou 


Price Sixpence, = by post. 


Che Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, July 4, contains Articles on 
EVENTS of THE W air REPORT OF THE LORDS’ 
ON RAILWAY BU SINESsS — COMMIS- 
TEPORT ON CITY STATIONS. 
olIGINAL PAPERS.—Practical Views of the Gauge Arrange- 


REPURTS OF MEETINGS.—Great Southern and Western— 
moo and Meuse—Meetings of Shareholders to Affirm or 


oF Fic TAL PAPERS.—Report from the Lords’ Committees on 
ae Report of the Commissioners on Metropolitan 


Termini. 
PA K LIA MENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 
Bills—Progress of Bills. 
Opening of the Leeds and Bradford—Law Intelligence— Meetings 
—Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends — Calls — Deposits 
returned—Transfer Books closed—Correspondents—T raftic Table 
—Share Lists—Foreign Ditto—Money Market—Paris Letter— 
= of the Week. With the Title-page and Index for the 
alf 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


RAILWAY CH BONICLE TRAVELLING 


By Thornton M* ain, Esq. 
i By Denis 








THE - ~y 7 ad Series 
LONDON to BRIGH TON, 
containing 8&3 Engravings, price 6d. in a wrapper, 
May be had at all ong Stations between London and Brighton. 

Tue Second OF THE SERIES. 

LONDON ef WwW OKLNG and GU ILDFORD, 

ith about 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a w 

May be'l had at all the Stations between Vauxhall and Guildford. 
Nearly ready, 

LON Dow to WOL VERTON, L Pon DON to OXFORD, 
on the BIRMINGHAM. on the GREAT WESTERN, 
Pric e 6d. in a Wrapper. Price 6d. in a wrapper. 

Price 6d. free by post. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 4, contains Articles on 

Achimenes patens Green fly, to kill 

Agricultural Society of England | Heating, tank s: ve stem of (with 

agian Statistics of New| engravings), by Mr. Reid, Pamp- 

, by Col. H. 8. Randall lins Nursery, Lea-roa 

Allotment system Heating, Polinaise 

Amateur Gardener Holyleaf fly (with engravings) 

American bug, by Mr. West,| Hop culture, Mr. Buckland 

Warrington ortie ultural Society's Garden, 

Azalea ovata notic 

Bees, late drone Linne: an Society 

Cacti, remarks on | Manure, town sew! 

Calendar, horticultural Manure, management of 

Calendar, og Measure work 

Carts, one-horse, by Mr. Loomes | Naras fruit 

. W. Drake, Phytomyza Nicis 
zeons 

Chiswick , judges of fruit at Polmaise heatin; ng 

Coffee, substitute fo Potato crop, by Mr. J. Bell, Sal- 

Corn, “emseaaa or paul af, by Mr.|_ ter, Ryde 

G. Robson, the Hooke, Lewes | Potato disease 

Crops, green, management of Potato disease caused by insects, 

Dandelion root, a substitute for by Mr. H. Jenner, Berkeley 

coffee, by Mr. P. Mackenzie Rape, culture of 

Darlington Senmeal Claub— — Reform 

oses, at Chiswick Show 
Roy al Botanic Society 
Slugs, to 
Sue culents, by Mr. Wm. Masters, 

Farms, small Canterbur: 

Flax culture Tenants’ rights 

Flax plant, Sir R. Kane on Turnips, Meck of, by 

Flower Shows Mr. Karkeek 

ood, Gorse as | W, eather, state of, by Mr. 
ruit-tree borders | Walker, Mayen A Dani. 
uchsia Challenge | shire 

Gardenia florida, var.Fortuniana) W pat, burnt clay for, by Mr. 

Gorse as fo | sey 

Grasses for a law: Ww ia powet ks J. Howgate, 

Grass-land. to Rronkc up Naya Park, Knaresboroug 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 

Mark-lane, ane Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 

Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 

condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFPICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Coyent-garden, London, 








ICTORIA LIFE AS x 
V PANY, No. 18, King Witham sees ANCE, CO CON. 
Trus 


tees. 
Se Semmes Duke, Ald. M.P. Benjamin made 


Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles f Ba 
Life Assurances are effected by this Company eldvin, 1 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit “of Chal ee 
miums for the first five years allowed on +—y- 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. 
be made an absolu/e security. Advances co 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
years, repayable by instalments. 
quested to the Cotailed by gocctuces of the Com 
_WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary std Berea 


NORTH BRITISH INSURAN CECOMPayy 


» New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pal 

Tables of inc Teasing premiums bave ley font Bast 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may Aone 3 plan 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing ve ioe 
gradually increasing during the first five years 
a uniform premium is paid during the remainder ‘of life 

Specimen of the Tables. 

Premium for Assuring 1000, 
Second, Third | Fourth; Fifth 
Year. | Year. ear. | Year. 


ther it Which 


| First 


Ase. | Year. Remainder 


r. | of _of Life, 
30 £1 3 9) £1 5 2,£16 8\£1 8 4£110 Of 5 
40 111 10' 113 9 11510 Lis 1206383 
This Bai. is Oe only suitable to those who, from the 
of an increasing income, or other circumstances, efer pa 
asmaller sum during the first few years, but is sho an. 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing Po we 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period polic, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without Tequiri 
certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of wee 
A prospectus may be obtained of the Se 
Thomson, Esq., 4, New Bank- ae 
10, Pall Mall bast. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000. 
Annual Income £140 000. Bonuses declared £529,000, 
Claims paid since the cateeent of the Office £1,520,0, 


The Right Honourable ‘EARL GREY, 
tor 
The Earl of Lg — Te Ti 


ne Actu 
N KING, i, : 





Frederick S uire, 
Sir John Osborn, Bart Re ay ty ng 
John Deering. Esq. Alin ed Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq, 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 ona Healthy’ Life:. 
a ee 


Without With | Without With 
Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. Bonus, 





—————_—_—_____. 

For the whole Life,at 
Annual Payment ol 

_—————$——— 


Age. Age. 


For the whole Life, at an 
Annual! Payment of 
40 
45 
50 
55 








Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims:~ 


No. of } 
Policy. | 


| «& & & oa | 
435 3.000 4,509 1 1 
1,973 5,000 7.65213 3 
3,085 5.000 7,706 6 0 
3,378 7.500 5 9 





Sum 


of | Sum 
Insured. 


Sum paid. | Bait Insured. Sum Paid 


3,307 3, 
3617 1 
4,024 1 
4,888 | 1 


4d) 
3 
N 
é 


ait ‘i 

862 4 

622 9 

5,060 654 13 

Prospectuses and full passienian may be Obtained upi 

application to the Agents of the Office. in all the principal 

towns of the United Kingdom: and at the nane a Otiee, No.4 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 

Managing Direc, Director. 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


((ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPADY, 
33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Director: 
George H. Hooper, Eso. Chairman. 
wed sy Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
: ameson anton, 2 
Lieut.-Col. 
oho Neon pea? 
Richard Norman, Esq. 
Wiliam Whitmore 8. 
lham itmore, 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson. ee 
Auditors—J.H. Forbes. Esq., G. Hankey, Esq., O.Ommanney, 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H. 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 1, St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Chbarles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
—_ ar of Lg 


—J. Rai 
On a THIRD SE PT ENNIAL INW: ESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th Mareh, 1846, a Boxcs, 
amounting on the average to 31 per cent. on the premiu' ms pad 
for the preceding seven years, was assigned to all Policies ofa 
tons? thous years’ standing, and effected for the whole daratia 
of 
To similar Policies, the following Bonuses were declared « 
former divisions, viz. : 
First Division, iN 1832. 
On the average. upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premium 
SECOND Division, 1N 1839. 
On m the averege, 3 33 ges cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
eding 
THE ADV ANTAGES OF T PIs OFFICE, among othe! 

A participation septennially in two-thirds of the 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, eri 
opment the sum assure 

Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sun’, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of sul 
Premiums has ceased. 

3. The Assurance or Poonam Fund is not subject to #7 
e for Interest to Proprietor 

ermission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. - 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East | 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assure ‘to resideit 
or maeeses to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated 
rea 

6. Claims to be paid within three month 

7. The Assured may dispose - — Policies to the Company. 

$. Ra charge but for Polic Office 

\ + o Trecpsaten, Tathes of Rat Rates, Pec. to be had at the 
in London, or 0} Jom papy’s nts. 
. © Company's Agent CONYERS, Serio 











John Chapm 
Charles C Rieconaals, Esq. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq 

Rear- Admiral Beate, 


cha 
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Lond tal £500,000, Empowered by Act 


a N FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
NATIONAL Hon jon. Capi 
t. P 
W118 Institution embraces important and substan- 
1 jal advantages with respect to ife Assurances and de- 
Wn auities The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
ferred Ano without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 






































Lately published, 1s. 6d, 
RINCIPLES OF HISTORY. 
By L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 
Author of * Educational Reports,’ * Milton and Epic Poetry,’ 
tigre * Modern French Literature,’ &c. 
And Principal of an Educational Establish t at Twickenh 
London: H. Baillicre, 219, Regent-street. ne 
JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ouths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
ent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 

purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 

Blackfriars Bridge. 

; WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 

The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 


-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 














']‘O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 
PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 

to be unrivalled ; the ap-ateete is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
t pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 

There are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
are sold in boxes ofa gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 


( yLD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
rendered equal to new. 
‘TON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may 
be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro Articles 
always on show, as unprincipled persons are invading their 
patentrights. They have authorized no other parties in London 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, }London. 


TT . 
NOFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 
beyond dispute. that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
to their different properties. Thus it is we have 

become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 








From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
i If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of.the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 


The rapid and stillincreasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
bave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, thins it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 


Ts as, 
SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d. 
Tea yo ss. Ly adjvining Day and 

tin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 
ae HENRY SPARKOW, Proprietor. 
ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
. CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg. to inform the 

Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 

sub The dist ishing properties of the 

Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, in 

various temperatures; its not becoming hard on exposure to 

extreme cold, nor liable to injury from contact with beat. Its 

strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 

soluble in essential oils ; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 

different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
“ae 











dd. 
Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
, may be enumerated— P 
WASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
for valves for steam-engines; by which labour is economized, 
and the joints more effectually made, tban by wre | other mode. 
IC BANDS, for holding together bundles of letters, 


apers, &c. x x 
¥ ‘y ARTICLES of DRESS—Springs for waistcoat-backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In CALICO-PRINTING, the substitute for blanket has been 
found to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto used, and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
savingin power. and wear of lapping. 

OVERS for furnishing rollers (in lieu of flannel), are perfect 
and as the India Rubber does not absorb 
moisture, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 


asted. A ss 
zs FLEXIBLE HOSE for fire- engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 
SPRINGS for railway and other vans and carriages, and for 


d drags. “ 
WaSRRUGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
chairs of railways on the sleepers, to take off the ultimate con- 
i Ms d to prevent ie wooden continuous sleepers the 

dding of the rails, &c. 
— Cambridxe-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
April, 1846. 





C MACINTOSH and Co., Patentees and Sole 
/¢ Manufacturers of the VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER, 
beg to inform merchants and factors that they have established 
No, 22, Coleshill-street, Birmingham, for the manu- 
facture of articles from the Vulcanized India Rubber, under 
the patent granted toS. Perry and T. B, Daft; and for the con- 
venience of those parties who have been supplied with elastic 
bands for holding together parcels of papers, &c., vest backs, 
trouser puffs, straps for trousers, boot gussets, belts, garters, 

have petsined the, | oes given, te alt 

i . 8o that orders described accordingly wi 

Seales The Vuleanized India Rubber has been 
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4 Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





much improved in quality, and the efflorescence of sulphur on 
the surface entirely ved,—C dge-street, 
June 24, 1846, 





MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
J Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can he manufactured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Exyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. Plates for visiting-cards en- 
tty for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 6d. essrs. 
Sarry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


S! LVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
\?'-T. COX SAVORY & Co.’s Pamphlet of Prices, wit 

outlines, may be had ratis, or will be sent post-free if applie 

for bya paid letter. be contents are the prices, weights, and 
patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons ant Forks; 
new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services. Waiters, Silver- 
edged Plated Goods. the new plated on white metal Spoons and 
Forks, Watches, Clocks, Cutlery, Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, 


and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY & Co. 47, Cornhill (seven 


doors from Gracechurch street). London. 
N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristl+s, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
rusbes of im roved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge. with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—1 308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street, 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


| OWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

an exuberant growth of NAIR, and for imparting a perma- 
nent gloss, and a tendency tocurl,. REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 
ness, Premature Greyness, Relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this * incomparable” Oa. 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
a BeauTiruL Heapvof Hair, Asa mild stimulative, correc. 
tive and preservative agent. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
bas the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
sunersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

_Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex. 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as * Macassar Oil.” It is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to see that the words 

ROW LANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29 028 letters.—Price 
3s. 6¢.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 


double that size. 21s. per Bottle. 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
Chemists and Perfumers 


garden, London, and by . 
#* All other “ MACASSAR OILS" are fraudulent Counterfeits. 
FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH-—Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His Koya! Highness Prince Albert, 
and H.K.H the Duchess of Kent. 

\ R. THOMAS'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 
4 ping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as bard as the enamel, and will remain firm 
in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 

r. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s.6d. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; John- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
others. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 


y > . 
BY TLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in One Bottle. > 

This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming an equally 
efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produced 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, 
and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tea- 
spoonful, in water, forms a most refreshing saline draught, 
Being enclosed in a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity 
during the longest sea voyage or land journey. __ 

Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the Preparers, 
BUTLER & HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, 
Paul's, London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 159, Oxford- 
street; Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh; 
and also of their Agents in every part of the Kingdom. 

€@ Be careful to order * Butler's" ‘Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 


. _ yr iv 

for BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, smproving, beautifying 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness, scurt, 
&c. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by 
continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become an 
continue soft aud smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in botties price 2s. 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


x . g 6s OTAN 7 
BAD LEG OF 35 YEARS’ STANDING 
i CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS,— 
The particulars of this extraordinary case are as follows :—Mr, 
James Macdonald, a native of Ireland, now residing at No.7, 
George-yard, Whitechapel, was discharged from the navy, in 
1813, in consequence of his leg then haying been bad for two 
ears, and pronounced, in Plymouth Hospital, as incurable, 
Durice the former long period, he had had the advice of the 
most skilful surgeons in London, Dublin, and other places, 
Notwithstanding the dreadful state of the lef and five-and- 
thirty years of suffering, the limb is now soundly healed by the 
use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which are sold by al 
Dealers in Medicines, and at the Proprietor's Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENEUM 


[Jury }] 








Just published, in royal 8vo. coloured, price only 12s. in patent binding, 


GILBERT’S COLLEGE ATLAS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
WITH A CONSULTING INDEX OF 25,000 PLACES, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISHED; 


Coxsistinc of Tairty LarcE Maps, beautifully engraved and coloured, with Comparative 
Scales (a novel and valuable feature), and an Alphabetical Gazetteer Index of the Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes of 25,000 Places. The public judgment of this work has decided, 
that it is the best and cheapest Atlas of Modern Geography ever produced. The scale of 
the Maps, the copiousness and accuracy of the geographical information, the distinctness 
and beauty of the engraving, and the highly valuable Consulting Index, all combine to 
make it especially calculated for educational purposes in Colleges and Schools, as well as 


Private Families. 


The Eastern and Western | 
Hemispheres (Double Map). | 
Europe. | 
England and Wales. | 

Scotland. 

Treland. 

France, in Provinces. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Prussia, Westphalia, &c. | 

Turkey (in Europe), Molda- | 
via, Albania, &c. 

Turkey (in Asia), Syria, Pa- 
lestine, the Euphrates 
Country, &e. 

Russia, Poland, &e. 

Greece and the fonian Islands. 


CONTENTS. 
Switzerland, and the Passes 
of the Alps. 
Spain and Portugal. 
Germany (North), Saxony, 
Ilanover, &c. 
Ditto (South), Bavaria, Wir- 
temberg, &c. 

Austria and Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, &c. 
Italy (North), Sardinian 

States, Corsica, &e. 


| Italy (South), Isles of Sar- 


dinia, Naples and Sicily, &e. 
Africa, Arabia, Madagascar, 
Egypt, Cape of Good Hope, 


Cc. 





Asia, Japan, Philippine and 
Oriental Isles. 

India ( North),Cabool, Scinde, 
Punjaub, &e. 

India (South), Ceylon, &c. 

China Proper. 

NorthAmerica, British Posses- 
sions, Greenland, Mexico, 
Canada, West Indies, &e. 

United States, the Lake 
Country, &c. 

South America, Brazil, Peru, 
Guiana, La Plata, Pata- 
gonia, &c. 

Australia, VanDiemen'sLand, 
New South Wales, &c. 

Index. 


toyal 8vo. coloured, price only 5s. 6d. in patent binding, 


GILBERT'S JUNIOR ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS, 
WITIT A CONSULTING INDEX OF 9000 PLACES. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Eastern and Western 5. Scotland. 9. Africa. 

2. Hemispheres. 6. Ireland. 10, North America. 

3. Europe. 7. France. 11. South America. 

4. England and Wales. 8. Asia. 12. The copious Index. 


The 34th Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, with a very useful steel-plate 
Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY; 


WITH 
INTERESTING REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &e. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A, 

“4 neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each 
reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view 
of the whole.”"—Athenaum. 

** There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the author has availed 
himself of the latest authorities.”—Spectator. 

**Ince’s Outlines is an excellent book to put into the learner's hands: it is clear and 
well arranged.”—Author’s Institute Circular. 

** A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete résumé of the whole 
History of England.”— Metropolitan. 

** A well digested little book.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

** A good compendium of our national history, manners, and customs; it contains the 
essence of very many volumes."—Sundey School Mag. 


Also, 18mo. price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, with Engravings, a very much Improved 
Edition of 


INCE’S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
** Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged infor- 
mation. It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending aay > 
C7 . 


Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, a New Edition of 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. OF THE DIFFERENT 
PERIODS. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


_ Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much 
in a few words.”—French Paper. 


GILBERT'S OUTLINE MAPS OF THE 
WORLD; 


In Nine Steel-plate Foolseap 4to. Coloured Maps, with Diagram of Projections, and an 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 2100 Places; well suited for Exercises in Map 
Drawing, and for Educational purposes. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 

** This, with the Author's ‘ Geography,’ forms the best system of geographical study we 
have seen."—Methovlist Magazine. 

** These two works, of which the second is subsidiary to the first, are deserving of great 
praise.” —Spectator. 

“The following up of these ‘ Outlines’ will prove a salutary exercise."—Bap. Mag. 


THIRD EDITION, 
In 200 full-sized pages, price 3s. 6d., or with the Maps coloured, only 4s. bound, 


GILBERT’S GEOGRAPHY 


FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS; 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
13 VERY SUPERIOR STEELPLATE MAPS AND 4 WoOODcuTy 
VIZ :i— 

Map of the World in Hemispheres, with pictorial representations of the Mountains 
Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers—the Solar System—Modelled a 
Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The set! 
—The World as known at the Deluge—Ditto in the time of our Saviour—The 
Compass — Maps of Europe — British Isles — Asia — Africa — North America — gous), 
America—Australasia—Diagrams of the Projections of Maps—And 

AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDEs OF 

2,500 PLACES. 
The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms of this important Work 

«Elementary works are of the greatest importance, and they require, in Order to by 
well digested and really useful, much ability ; a great deal in the pursuit of science depends 
upon the early impressions we receive in the study of its rudiments: when these Are cop. 
fused and repulsive, they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the sub. 
ject, but when, on the contrary, they are clear, and rendered attractive, they sti 
the wish for information, and thus pave the way for complete knowledge. Such an 
mentary book has lately been published by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of Geography fg 
Families and Schools,’ which I have much pleasure in recommending.”—The Right Hon, 
Lord Colchester, in his Anniversary Address, as President, at the Royal Geographieg 
Society, May 25, 1846. 

‘* A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volun, 
than which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant gui, 
to one of the most necessary and agreeable of studies.” —Literary Gazette, 

“A most excellent Geography, and one that we can cordially recommend.”—Atlay, 

**The volume contains an immense mass of geographical information ; the MAPS, to, 
are very distinct.”—Spectator. 

‘* This is really fit for the purposes it professes to serve, which is more than can be sig 
of other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly drawn maps, one of which, represen 
the surface of land and water in relief, isa beautiful specimen of art."—Gardeners Chronic 

“It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intesy 
it for in ‘families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also gg. 
ciently copious for general reference; and to those who have too long neglected this yey 
useful and entertaining study, this is the book to take up, as it gives, in addition to ty 
usual dry enumeration of rivers, towns, &c., numerous observations on the governmer, 
character, and condition of the inhabitants of the globe. We are of opinion that the pr 
prietors’ wish, ‘that the book may become permanently established,’ deserves to be gn- 
tified.”—Court Journal. 

“This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides fort, 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters iny 
minute details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagray 
are well drawn, We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old ey. 
blished class-books of any kind ; but we feel convinced that when the one before us become, 
known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patronaga" 


Weeklv Dispate 

*,* Any lady or gentleman directly connected with the profession of education, ai 

willing to adopt this work, may have a specimen copy gratuitously on special application, 
by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 


Parts I. to VI. in royal 4to. each containing 3 coloured Maps, at the extraordinary price 
of 1s., to be continued Monthly, till complete in Twelve Parts, 


GILBERT'S MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


FOR THE PEOPLE; 
With an Introduction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, and a 
Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 25,000 Places, 


The Proprietor trusts that the public approval which has been so extensively bestow 
upon his previous Works on Geography will be continued to the present Publication hk 
is determined that it shall not only be by far the cheapest, but the very best work thathy 
ever been issued at treble the price, either in this or any other country. 

“It is got up in a style which renders it deserving of the most extensive patronag: 
the maps are perfect specimens of engraving, and are designed from original dravinn 
They contain very copious and the best accredited information derived from geographes 
and travellers of established reputation.”— Dispatch. 

‘* These maps are executed in the first style of map-making, and the work whenc@ 
plete will be of much service to the people at large.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“This is decidedly the cheapest Atlas, and in point of execution we do not thinki 
need yield the palm to any work of the kind. Three beautifully engraved maps, colour 
executed in the first style of art for one shilling; and we could not desire to have be 
maps than are here presented.”—Bankers’ Magazine. 

“The maps are beautifully executed. Mr. Gilbert has our best wishes, Let him pr 
ceed as he has begun, and his success is certain." —Methodist Magazine. . 

“Each part contains three admirably and clearly executed quarto maps, carelul 
coloured in outline, and equal to those issued in far more expensive and pretending work 
Whether regarding this Atlas in relation to its execution, its plan, or its price, it must * 
admitted to be truly admirable. It is really a work ‘for the people,’ being within 
reach of all, and worthy of the patronage of all.”—Morning Advertiser. 

The distinguishing features of the Work will be ;— 

1. Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, from original drawings, including very cope 
and the best accredited information derived from geographers and travellers of decildl 
reputation. 

2. Each Part will contain three Maps, accurately coloured in outline. 

3. The Consulting Index of 25,000 Places, which will of itself be a Gazetteer of Referen 
has been compiled with the greatest care. . 

4. The Divisional Maps of the Continents each have a scale, showing the lineal dime 
sions of the respective Countries in contrast with England; the same Maps have also the 
Points of the Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of! 
quarter of the globe in which the country is situate,—showing at a glance the posilitt 
and area each particular Empire or State occupies in comparison with the Continest® 





which it belongs. 





London: Published by the Proprietor, JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 


Sold by G. PHILIP, Liverpool ; J. AINSWORTH, Manchester ; J 


. aetna ‘ - MENZIES, Edinburgh; J. MACLEOD, Glasgow ; CUMMING & 
FERGUSON, Dublin. And by order of every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsvender in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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